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DECLINE AND FALL 
By R. W. MOORE 


*T \ECLINE and Fall’ has been a favourite heading with his- 

torians ever since the modern world undertook to chronicle 
the history of the ancient. It is more than a heading; it is an 
attitude. Gibbon first popularized it, and the phrase enjoyed 
a steady prosperity until the archaeologists towards the end of 
the last century began to redress the balance by calling in more 
concrete evidence than the moralizings of philosophers. Here, 
as in other fields, ancient history owes a great debt to Mommsen. 
But the old attitude has been long in dying and is not yet dead. 
Gibbon in envisaging the whole history of the Roman Empire 
from the settlement of Augustus to the coming of the Otto- 
mans was no doubt justified in using the title he did. But his 
manner left no doubt that even in the days of her first princeps 
Rome was declining and falling hard. And his attitude is fol- 
lowed consciously and unconsciously by many later historians 
who limited their surveys to the first two or three centuries of 
the Empire. In schools, though it may be the fault of curricular 
limitations and the setters of syllabuses, it is still hard for the 
pupil to avoid the impression that the glory that was Greece 
and the grandeur that was Rome ended abruptly at 323 and 
31 B.C. respectively. 

In Greek history the terminus may come as early as 404, and 
admittedly in Greek history there is some excuse, inasmuch as 
the Hellenistic Age is comparatively barren both of human 
interest and historical significance. The one department which 
has really important bearing upon the later history of Europe, 
Seleucid Syria (it was the cradle of more than one earth-shaking 
religion and of at least one permanent political idea), is so 
scantily represented in historical materials that it can as yet 
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the experts. With Rome there is no such excuse. Even those 
whose study of Roman history does not go beyond a perusal of 
Gibbon must admit that the imperial age lacks neither interest 
nor significance. To make no more pretentious claims, the 
wars of the Empire are as vigorous and exciting as the wars of 
the Republic, there is no lack of personalities, no dearth of 
anecdote. If we compare ancient historians of the two periods 
we shall find little difference of merit or attractiveness. In this 
respect indeed both periods might be better served. But 
Tacitus is of no less stature than Livy, and Plutarch is well 
balanced by Suetonius (Polybius with Dio and his class must 
remain, for all but the professionals, in the background and out 
of court). The winning of the Northern frontier is as impres- 
sive an achievement as Caesar’s conquest of Gaul; the Year of 
the Four Emperors with its attendant rebellions in Germany 
and Judaea is at least as stirring as Caesar’s civil wars; the 
Teutoburg forest will provide its Caudine Forks and Jerusalem 
a Carthage. 

But such schoolboy pleading, as we shall see, is not the 
defence which the imperial apologist will choose. He will stress 
rather the merit of the imperial achievement as compared with 
the republican; he will show the B.c. centuries of Rome as a 
prologue to her real work, the story of a state putting her own 
house in order before setting out to govern the world; a period 
in which Rome is not yet conscious of her mission. The 
Gibbonite may object that Rome never did put her house in 
order and point to Tacitus and Suetonius to support the objec- 
tion. About Tacitus and Suetonius something will be said 
later ; to the objection itself we may reply that it is based on the 
very fallacy which cost republican Rome a century of civil war 
—the refusal to distinguish between Rome the city-state and 
Rome the world-empire, between parochial and civic virtues. 
Even if the utter decadence of the city in the first century A.D. 
could be proved, such a charge would have little bearing upon 
the work of Rome as empire-builder and civilizer. 

And yet an inveterate air of pessimism, which even the 
archaeologists have not dispelled for us, surrounds the general 
study of Roman history. This pessimism grows apace the 
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farther we advance into the imperial era, but it is not absent 
from the republican. We read of a nation that gained the whole 
world and lost its soul in the process, that was borne from 
strength to strength (moribus antiquis stat res Romana virisque) 
by a sterling character which somehow disintegrated before the 
course was run, whose religion and literature alike were choked 
and corrupted by insidious Greek influences. One writer 
gloomily chronicles the first divorce case in 231 B.C. as the 
beginning of the end, speedily followed by the first sumptuary 
law in 215 and the senatus consultum de Bacchanalibus of 195. 
Warde Fowler can write magisterially for all his gentleness, 
‘In the second century B.c. the Roman was fast becoming 
spiritually destitute, without consolation, and without the sense 
that he needed it.’ ‘Pey@tv Aé Te vijtmios Eyvw. At least we can 
congratulate the Roman on his innocence (the consolation 
which these vaticinia post eventum so charitably offer). Even 
when we come to the Rome of Augustus (deus nobis haec otia 
fecit) the pessimists are still with us; the Golden Age is, after 
all, it seems, but a red sunset, a Gétterdammerung of the 
world-conquerors. Professor Adcock in the latest volume of the 
Cambridge Ancient History becomes cautiously elegiac as he 
sums up his own summary of a 500-page survey of the Augustan 
Age: ‘its temptation was to be static in high matters, political 
thought withered, so that the Empire lost the spirit of a ~ 
common adventure, the welcome for what was new, without 
which the strongest and shrewdest political system is doomed 
in the end to become mechanical and sterile.’ Professor M. 
Lot, looking back over the history of Rome from the fourth 
century A.D. writes: “Ten centuries of corruption and three of 
despotism had brought the old society to a state of moral 
and material destitution.’ To the Hellenist, nourished on 
Thucydides, such diagnoses come home with an inevitable 
truth. It is hard to deny a Thucydides; not only the detach- 
ment with which, good Hippocratean that he was, he dissects 
the pathological disorders of Hellenic society commend him to 
the would-be scientific historian, but his prophecies can be 
seen fulfilled within a measurable span of Hellenic history. But 
Rome has a way of giving the lie to such academic wisdom. 
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Despite all the prophets of doom the res Romana still goes on. 
She did not last for ever; but from Augustus to Augustulus is 
a long cry, and why give the impression that one might have 
confused the two? If these things are said of the green tree, 
what shall be said of the dry? Merely that it is an unconscion- 
able time dying? 

What reasons can be found for this attitude to imperial 
Rome? Various hints of explanation suggest themselves. First 
there is the consideration that Rome is nearer to us in time and 
other affinities than Greece; there is a continuity between our 
history and hers, between Roman culture and ours, a continuity 
which remains best illustrated in language. The reason why so 
strange and compelling a sense of freshness comes to us, cotrep 
avipa ypnotév tyiciav, when we read an 
Aeschylean choric ode or a chapter of Thucydides is not merely 
that these are the products of singularly healthy and alert minds 
but that the words in which they are written come to us with 
no sordid.or petty associations. They are words which make us 
think of Simonides and Sappho, of Sophocles and Plato. They 
are the voice of an age brief and compact, which is perfect 
because it is dead, carved with a statuesque serenity, a classic 
frieze against the background of time. It is dead, and modern 
Greek is a mere ghost of it. But with Rome it is different. The 
words of a Roman author do not enjoy, or only to a limited 
degree, that purity of appeal. Latin lasted so long that it is 
difficult to think of it as dead. It isa Tithonus among languages. 
It lived on to the fifteenth century in decrepitude and at the 
Renaissance was rejuvenated, but into a youth that was almost 
entirely academic. At the present time it is certainly a dead 
language, yet it lacks the canonized sanctity, the embalmed 
perfection of Greek. It has lived on to reach the threshold of 
the modern world, and, looking back, as yet we lack perspective. 
A little more distance and enchantment may come. Perhaps 
we may connect with this a not dissimilar consideration. We 
are all familiar with the phenomenon of the exultation of the 
herd over the greatly fallen, over a Sejanus or a Wolsey; it is 
exemplified in the lives of actresses and cinema stars, boxers 
and athletes (‘I see Wells has been knocked out by Carpentier 
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again ; well, he never was much of a boxer’). Is there some such 
element engrained in the vulgar attitude towards the Roman 
Empire as a great one that broke a world’s record and then 
crashed ? 

But when we come to major considerations it will be seen 
that those already advanced are on the fringe of the subject and 
are incapable of concrete demonstration. To any but the most 
casual reflection it is obvious that the Decline and Fall atti- 
tude is the result of a certain unfavourable estimate of the 
social and moral tone of the imperial age. Whence is this 
estimate derived? Obviously from contemporary ancient 
writers. If we examine the extant literature of imperial Rome 
the general impression of Roman society received is inevitably 
unfavourable. The great names are with a few exceptions the 
names of writers who were opposed either to particular em- 
perors or to the imperial system. There is little correspon- 
dingly on the credit side after Virgil and, if there is, there is 
also a Gresham’s law of traditions as of money. Bad report 
drives out good. Even Virgil can be discounted; he was a 
bought propagandist. Livy’s Preface makes it clear that, how- 
ever useful the new peace in which he had leisure to write a 
history in 142 books, the good days of Rome were the good 
old days of the Republic. This laudatio temporis acti is clear 
enough in Juvenal and Tacitus too, though it is overshadowed 
by the tremendousness of the hatred which was their driving 
force. Both, though it may be politic to flatter the reigning 
emperor, belong to the old conservative school which was con- 
vinced that Rome was going to the dogs, and collect all symptoms 
that can be detected with an eagerness that bespeaks a partisan 
prejudice rather than an honest concern. The Stoic school was 
no more optimistic of the Rome of its day, and the Stoic tradi- 
tion falls into step beside the die-hard. Even under the best 
administrations these dogs would bark, as Vespasian remarked, 
and, though it was all bark and no bite, had to be firmly 
muzzled. And perhaps Suetonius, that most short-sighted of 
pedagogues, has the most to answer for. It is left to a few 
provincials to lift up the honest voice of praise over the good 
work of Rome. But who reads a Claudian and a Rutilius 
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to-day? Then with the growing of a Christian literature the 
scales of judgement are loaded against Rome once and for all. 

The mention of Christianity brings us to the most important 
consideration of all. If there is any one self-sufficient explana- 
tion of our attitude it is here. Between the Christian and 
Roman ideals of the early centuries A.D. there is a disjunction 
which is perfect. Rome stands for corporate civic strength, 
Christianity (at least in its early stages when the Second Advent 
was a daily possibility) abominates all that is secular; Rome 
stands for a disciplined society in which tolerance allows all 
sorts to live together in peace, Christianity is a narrowly exclu- 
sive sect which shrinks apart. When Rome was doing all she 
could to hold together society and civilization, Christianity was 
becoming chief of the forces of disintegration. In the end 
Christianity triumphed, but who shall say that its enemy was 
Rome? No doubt it shed (as unfeelingly as any fledgeling) the 
shell which had fostered it; but the shell had been cracked 
from outside. Now it is a momentous happening that the be- 
ginnings of the Christian and the Roman imperial eras nearly 
coincide in time. The two were enemies from birth. The 
Roman Empire is dead, the Christian Church lives on. The 
Empire began in pride and splendour, the Church in humility 
and insignificance. What is more tempting than to conclude 
that the Empire right from the beginning weakened in propor- 
tion as the Church grew strong? that this is the supreme 
application of the Gospel words ‘He that would save his soul, 
the same shall lose it’? that the coincidence in time was the 
calculated ordinance of a didactic providence? 

It was left for the life of one Roman emperor to point the 
moral and conviction was complete. There is indeed a curious 
irony in the story of Marcus Aurelius, the philosopher-king who 
was the first of a series of good rulers to abandon, in favour of a 
worthless son, the philosophical principle of succession by adop- 
tion, and who also was the saint who persecuted Christianity. 
Further, though his heart was set on the things of the spirit, he 
was forced by circumstance to spend his reign in war. In his 
reign the Empire shows the first signs of territorial dissolution, 
hints of a crumbling at the edges; nothing very much, but how 
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significant to the historian who has taken on himself the role 
of a prophet of doom. It is hard not to sentimentalize over 
Aurelius, hard to achieve a reasonable estimate of him. The 
counter-attractions of Christian sentiment and the historian’s 
wisdom-after-the-event distort the view from either side. But 
as a healthy ruler of a prosperous state Aurelius can never be 
reclaimed. He is condemned to wander down the corridors of 
history a lost soul, the Gentile who heard the Call but lacked 
the faith to abandon the Mammon of Rome; ‘for he was one 
that had great possessions’. We may plead for the substitution 
of ‘responsibilities’ for ‘possessions’ in the indictment, but 
early Christianity would not admit the plea. There were no 
possessions but in Heaven, and the fabric of the pax Romana 
was as susceptible to moth and rust as more mundane garments, 
and when it crumbled Christianity, a more practical and helpful 
Christianity by now, could rise and preach with the greater 
effect. 

We know now the debt which both Christianity and the 
modern Western civilization at large owe to the work of 
imperial Rome. Our history books are no longer variations on 
conservative and prejudiced themes. We are beginning to 
appreciate something of what the res Romana did for such 
countries as Spain and Gaul. But when we come to sum up 
we tend to hark back to the traditional mode. A little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing, and the ignorant will always preach 
where the wise inquire. How many estimates of republican 
society, much less of imperial, are free of this heavy bias? Why 
not admit that in most departments the changes in republican 
society from those parochial beginnings were for the better, 
for the benefit of the world to be? After all, the new standards 
of living brought more than mere extravagance and luxury; 
they brought taste and culture and a deeper intellectualism. 
If ‘morality’ declined, humanity grew and spread. The old 
narrow-mindedness was tempered by a new breadth of oytlook 
which fitted Rome for her great responsibilities. No doubt 
there were many blunders and lapses and failures, but could 
experiments on so vast a scale be expected without them? 
During the first two centuries A.D. for every decadent among 
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the nobility of fashionable Rome there must have been a 
hundred or a thousand nameless ones, proud of a new privilege, 
proud of Rome, working for her in the cause of civilization, 
making law, society, roads, towns, government, peace. For 
them the name of Rome assumed the proportions of a gospel. 
No doubt the worship of dea Roma was misguided in that it 
elevated a means into an end; but after all its fruits were 
secular, not spiritual, and the material it served to inspire is too 
widely bound up with our Western life to be ignored. In the 
third and fourth centuries even provincial spirit decayed, duties 
and obligations were avoided; bureaucracy resulted in stan- 
dardization and paralysis. The decay is manifest and its causes, 
economic and otherwise, are not far to seek; but it is fatally 
easy to read the seeds of decay in the beginning, to over- 
emphasize the rigidity and lifelessness of the Roman machine. 
If Rome had been ‘ruining herself for six centuries’, her obiter 
facta are all the more remarkable. 


IMITATIONS OF MARTIAL 


XI. 93 
Pierios vatis Theodori flamma Penates 
abstulit. hoc Musis et tibi, Phoebe, placet? 
o scelus, o magnum facinus crimenque deorum, 
non arsit pariter quod domus et dominus! 


Divine Spark 
The Muses’ seat is burned by fire, 
The home of Theodorus. 
And was this, Phoebus, thy desire? 
Or yours, ye nine-fold chorus? 
The gods have wronged us mortals much, 
High heaven has sinned before us, 
That home to burn, but not to touch 
That Homer, Theodorus. 


ROMAN INFLUENCE IN THE NORTH 


By DINA P. DOBSON 


[’ is often assumed that Roman culture, which spread over 
almost all Europe, came to an end in the north at the Limes, 
which, of course, followed the lower course of the Rhine and 
part of the Danube, thus excluding most of Germany. But 
there is evidence that the free Germans traded with the Empire, 
and in the museums of Scandinavia there are numerous Roman 
objects which were found in the surrounding country, and 
which prove that even in Denmark and the southern parts of 
Norway and Sweden the inhabitants were ready to acquire 
things made according to Roman fashions, and that as time 
went on the natives were deeply influenced by these artifacts, 
even in their own manufactures. 

This ought not to cause any surprise, for in the pre-Roman 
centuries Scandinavia was by no means cut off from the rest 
of Europe. As early as 1500 B.c. amber from the Baltic had 
travelled as far as Mycenae, and there were, later on, three 
main amber routes by which this precious substance, picked 
up on the shores of the Baltic, was distributed to southern 
lands. One of these started at K6nigsberg, and went from there 
to Olbia on the Euxine. This route was in use before the time 
of Alexander the Great. A second went from Pomerania 
through Silesia to the Danube south of Vienna, passing through 
Hallstatt, a region of great importance for the distribution of 
metal-work; while a third was to the west, from Jutland up 
the Rhine and down the Rhéne to Marseilles. In return for 
amber and furs, southern treasures were carried to the north, 
and among these we find bronze fibulae made in the south-east 
of Europe in the second millennium B.c. 

The Bronze Age in the north was a time of splendour, which 
cannot be described here, but which does not compare un- 
favourably in some respects with the magnificent Bronze Age 
of the Aegean. 

During the Early Iron Age, from about the fifth to the 
second centuries B.C., there was a change. The climate became 
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worse, and the Celts spread across Europe as far west as Britain 
and Ireland. They more or less cut off the north from the 
south, and filched the amber trade from the north Germans. 
Therefore, Scandinavia was starved of southern products, and 
the jewellery and other objects found become poor and unin- 
teresting compared with those of the thousand years of the 
Bronze Age. There are one or two exceptions to this: the most 
notable is the famous Gundestrup bowl, made of silver, and 
found in a peat bog in Jutland. It is now in the Copenhagen 
Museum, and is considered to be Gaulish work of, perhaps, the 
first century B.C., so that we may imagine that it was the kind 
of vessel used by the Gauls when they were struggling against 
Julius Caesar. One side of it is illustrated in this journal, 
vol. III, no. 8, fig. 9. There are a few other objects which 
belong to this period and show by their ornament that they 
came from classical lands, especially from the fine metal work- 
shops of north Italy. 

Before considering the definitely Roman influence in the 
north, it may be as well to remember who were the inhabitants 
of Scandinavia in the early days of the Roman Empire. They 
were Germans or Goths, living in tribes, and for centuries they 
had been pressing south into Germany itself, and up the great 
north German rivers. They were possessed by a constant 
hunger for more land, for they incessantly increased beyond the 
point at which the infertile land of the north could support 
them in the pastoral state in which they were accustomed to 
live. In the course of their migrations they had come up against 
the Celts whom they had succeeded in pushing south, until 
by 200 B.c. the boundaries between the two races were along 
the Rhine, south to the Main, and up the Elbe. By 100 B.c. 
south Germany was occupied by the Germans, and it was only 
Julius Caesar who by conquering it himself prevented them 
from flooding Gaul. So that it came about that in the days 
of Augustus there were three sets of Germans. First there were 
those who remained in Scandinavia, but who were constantly 
sending forth bands to relieve the pressure at home, and to 
embarrass their more civilized neighbours. Secondly, there 
were those who had migrated south between the Oder and the 
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Elbe, and who are known as the West Germans. These found 
themselves pressed for space, for they were between the sea, 
the Celts, and the Romans, so that they were compelled to 
modify the nomadic life, with plenty of forest to hunt in, which 
they preferred, and to take to agriculture, and so to become 
more civilized. The third division were the East Germans. 
They had migrated south-east, up the rivers Oder and Vistula, 
eventually reaching the Carpathians and the Black Sea. They 
had plenty of land round them, and were frequently reinforced 
by fresh hordes from Scandinavia, so they remained about 
two centuries behind the westerners in civilization. These 
easterners met the Sarmatians and other races, and, as the 
East and West Goths, were later to cause endless trouble to the 
Roman Empire, though they eventually carried on important 
trade between the Eastern Empire and the north. It is of 
them that Professor Bury writes: “To them steady habits of 
work seemed repulsive and dishonourable’, so that it was 
inevitable that they should prove to be embarrassing neigh- 
bours. In spite of themselves, however, these people saw 
much to admire and copy in the great Roman civilization. 
Also the Romans were by no means always in a state of war 
with the Germans. For instance, their relations with the 
Marcomanni were frequently friendly, and there was also an 
increasing intercourse between the Goths or Germans of Ger- 
many and Scandinavia. The number of Roman coins found in 
Denmark and Sweden bear evidence to the volume of trade 
done, so that the Roman objects seem to have reached the 
north as plunder, presents, or purchases, for Mr. Kendrick 
seys of the Scandinavians ‘that they were always more of 
chapmen than of robbers’. However, to begin with, all the 
Germans resisted any influences from outside, contrasting in 
this with the Celts; hence we do not find many Roman objects 
and ideas penetrating to Scandinavia before the time of the 
Antonines. Of course in this respect Scandinavia was always 
considerably behind Germany. 

Naturally the most Romanized of the northern countries 
was Denmark, which was in direct contact with Belgium and 
the Rhine. Norway looks to the west, and her relations in the 
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early centuries of the Roman Empire and during the migration 
period were rather with Britain than with the south, but yet 
over a hundred Roman-made bronze vessels have been found 
there, used as cinerary urns, and also a certain number of fourth- 
century Roman coins. Sweden looks to the east, and had a 
smaller number of Roman objects of domestic use than Den- 
mark, but a larger number of coins, mostly of second-century 
date, no doubt sent in payment for her exports of furs and 
amber. 

The Roman objects found in the north come chiefly from 
graves, or else from the peat bogs. The habitation sites that 
have been excavated have not yielded much. These finds can 
be classified as: (1) of Roman workmanship, (2) barbarian 
imitations of Roman objects, (3) purely barbarian objects. 
Sometimes artifacts of all three types may be found together, 
and the inscriptions on a few of them may be in Roman charac- 
ters or in runes. It must not be expected that these Roman 
objects will be of great intrinsic artistic value, for they are not, 
on the whole. An exception must, however, be made of the 
Hoby find. 

This treasure was dug up in a grave on the Island of Lolland, 
which is part of Denmark, in the year 1920. The excavation 
was made with no archaeologist present, but from the accounts 
given of it there seems to have been a rectangular tomb, con- 
taining a burial of the ordinary Roman type, in this case dug 
in the gravel, and with the skeleton lying north-east and south- 
west. The body had been that of a man of middle age, of the 
slim figure found in the Danish graves of that period. The 
treasure consisted of a whole set of drinking-vessels, together 
with a few fibulae and other small articles. It was arranged 
round the head and bust of the corpse. Two hams were also 
generously provided as food for the dead to use in the next 
world. 

The most interesting of the vessels were two silver drinking- 
cups (see Pl. I, 1 and 2), scyphi of a well-known type. They are 
formed of a double layer, an external envelope decorated with 
repoussé figures, and a smooth lining. The edge was made 
separately and securely soldered on. The handles are in three 
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1 and 2. Silver drinking-cups. 


3. Handle attachment of Bronze pail. 


4. Bronze Oenochoe. 


HOBY GRAVE FURNITURE 
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rts, and one is ornamented with dolphins. In the bas-reliefs 
the small details are engraved, and certain parts of the costumes 
are accentuated by gilding. 

The figures represent classical scenes. On one there is the 
visit of Priam to Achilles as told in the Jad. On one side the 
chariot of Priam can be seen (see Fig. 1) partly hidden behind 
a wall, on the other side there are three sleeping warriors, one 
being Ulysses put to sleep by Hermes. Beyond is the kneeling 
Priam, kissing Achilles’ right hand. ‘The other cup (see Fig. 2) 
bears the legend of Philoctetes, and shows him, having been 
bitten by a serpent, in the act of having the wound dressed, 
while the serpent escapes. The bow of Hercules hangs on a 
tree to the right. On the other side Ulysses, wearing a pointed 
helmet, is trying to talk over Philoctetes. Diomedes is behind 
Ulysses, and a young Lemnian, Aktor or his son Iphimachos, 
is behind Philoctetes. The version presented is that chosen by 
Euripides, and known through Dion Chrysostom. 

The cups are signed on the bases by an unknown artist, 
named Cheirisophos, in the one case in Greek and in the other 
also in Greek but with Latin characters. The weight of the 
vases is inscribed on them, and so is the name Silius. They 
were doubtless made by a Greek for a Roman public. They 
resemble Attic art of the fifth century B.c., but were probably 
not made before 100 B.C., when the earlier models were fre- 
quently copied. 

Other objects in the hoard are a fine bronze casserole stamped 
with the name of the maker, Cn. Trebellius Romanus, a bronze 
founder of Augustan times. There is also a bronze pail with 
a handle enriched with swans’ heads, the handle attachments 
bear heads of Eros (see Fig. 3). There is a richly decorated 
basin of a rare type. The bottom bears bas-reliefs represent- 
ing Aphrodite and the Loves, and is ornamented with silver 
incrustations. These were made at Capua. Further there is a 
bronze jug, or oenochoe (see Fig. 4), and a plate with circles on 
it where the two silver cups stood. It was made at Arezzo. A 
third silver cup has a bronze handle in the form of a beast’s 
head. This latter is of northern design and workmanship, and 
was probably made locally and used at a fountain. From the 
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same local source, possibly, come the metal parts which are all 
that survive of two drinking-horns. These, of course, were 
purely Germanic and were not used by the Romans. Finally, 
there are seven fibulae, a bronze buckle, a bone needle, and 
some pottery of the ordinary contemporary Danish type. This 
is one of the earliest examples of the mixture in one grave of 
Roman and Barbarian objects. 

In the Germania (5) ‘Tacitus tells how precious silver vases 
were sometimes given as presents to eminent barbarians by the 
Romans. From A.D. 14 to 21 a certain Silius commanded 
Germania Superior and lived at Moguntiacum. The Danish 
scholar who published the find and from whose work this 
description is taken, K. F. Johansen," suggested that it is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that this Silius may be the 
very man to whom the treasure originally belonged, and that 
he presented it to a Gothic chief who carried it home to 
Denmark and had it buried with him. The dates of the objects 
fit in with this supposition, which adds a particular interest 
to the find, which is valuable in itself. From the mixture of 
Roman and native objects it is clear that the chiefs of the north 
were ready at a comparatively early date to value really good 
Roman things sufficiently to carry them off to the next world, 
or to try to. 

Naturally we should expect to learn something of Roman 
relations with Scandinavia from the coins found there, and 
the number recorded, together with the large quantity to be 
seen in the museums, makes this possible. 

Roman coinage had a great effect on the north, for the 
Germans minted coins late and badly. Though they took 
Roman coins as their models, and even used them as jewellery, 
they were by no means credulous children of nature, for from 
the time of Septimius Severus, when the Imperial coinage was 
debased, to the time of Constantine, when its value was restored, 
few Roman coins are found in the north. Base metal was not 
acceptable to the northerners, who were traditionally fine 
metallurgists. 

The commercial routes are marked by coin finds, and speci- 

* See Nordiske Fortidsminder, II Band, 3 Hefte. 
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mens dating from the time of Augustus onwards are found at 
the mouths of the Vistula, in Posen, in Silesia, near the Oder, 
and in Galicia, as well as in Denmark and Sweden, so that the 
road by which Scandinavia was reached is clear. Pennies of 
the time of Augustus are frequent, but they were in circulation 
for a long time. For instance, thirty were found in the grave 
of the chieftain Childeric who died in A.D. 481, so that they 
are not of much use in dating a hoard. 

There can be no doubt that Rome had trade relations with 
Germany before she had with Scandinavia, where the majority 
even of early coins did not penetrate until the third and fourth 
centuries, when the Rhine and the Danube were the frontiers, 
and Roman influence was strong in Transylvania. However, 
the coins themselves are mostly of an earlier date, the majority 
being denarii of silver, minted in the first and second centuries. 
The money is always much worn, and the greater part of that 
in Sweden is from those districts nearest to Germany, e.g. 
Scania, Bornholm, Oland, and Gotland. Four thousand one 
hundred Roman coins have been found in Gotland alone. This 
is not the place to tell of the extraordinary series of archaeologi- 
cal finds made in that wonderful island in the Baltic, ranging 
from the earliest times down to the Middle Ages, but it formed 
an entrepét for trade between the north and south during the 
first five or six centuries A.D. and has preserved in its museum 
and in that at Stockholm a whole series of significant objects 
from which the story can be reconstructed. Six hundred 
Roman coins have been found in a single Swedish hoard, as 
many as in the whole of Jutland, and very few in the rest of 
Denmark. Although the great proportion of this money must 
have reached Scandinavia via the Oder and Vistula, a certain 
amount certainly came by the Rhine. 

In Norway Roman coins are rare, but a gold medallion of 
Valentinian and a denarius of Antoninus Pius did reach those 
shores, as well as certain barbarian imitations. In late Roman 
times, and during the migration period, they were made with a 
loop for suspension and used as beads and pendants, just as was 
done by the Anglo-Saxons when they were in Britain, for similar 
coin ornaments or bracteates are found in their graves. 
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Before describing the other types of Roman finds in the 
north, it may be of interest to note certain domestic con- 
trivances which were adopted by the Danes from the Romans, 
and which prove the barbarians to have had a fairly intimate 
knowledge of Roman ways. ‘The Roman plough, the distaff, 
metal shears made in one piece, and not two, like our scissors, 
the balance, and steelyard, together, as we shall see, with the 
fashion to wear breeches and sandals, were all adopted from 
the Empire, if not from the Romans themselves. The system 
of weights was based on the denarius, and, perhaps most 
important of all, by the third century A.D. the runic alphabet 
was being used, and it may have originated from the Celto- 
Latin alphabet, converted into runes (which were angular 
letters, and so fitter to be carved on wood than Roman letters), 
by the Marcomanni. 

There grew up a great taste in Scandinavia for Roman glass 
beakers and bronze vessels. These were the most popular of 
all the Roman objects imported, and examples of them will be 
given; but it is clear that there was a real cultural renaissance 
in the north from about the third century onwards, due to 
contact with the Roman Empire. 

In Denmark the actual finds of Roman objects are often 
made in graves. As in most provinces of the Roman Empire, 
cremation gave way to inhumation during the second century: 
but in Denmark both methods of burial seem to have continued 
side by side. The outfit for the dead found in the tombs in- 
cluded toilet requisites and food vessels; and besides the actual 
classical objects there were others showing classical influence, 
such as the knuckle-bones buried with a young girl. 

Excavated dwelling sites do not usually produce much that 
is Roman, but a number of isolated finds have been made of 
objects probably hidden at sacred springs, or simply buried for 
safety and never recovered. 

The Danish sites are seldom in Jutland, which was remote 
from the Empire, but are, as we should expect, scattered about 
in Zealand. A semi-Roman people, probably Goths influenced 
by Rome and using the runic alphabet, seem to have been 
established on the east coast of Zealand, and to have made 
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ROMAN INFLUENCE IN THE NORTH 81 
excursions, probably by sea, to Fiinen, Jutland, and Schleswig. 
Their civilization spread to these places, as far as the river 
Eider, and has left traces in the graves, the objects in which 
are seen gradually to become more and more barbaric. Under 
the tumuli amongst the sand-dunes of Zealand are graves in 
which Roman objects are found, amongst them vessels of 
polychrome glass. 

Such glass is rare, and one of the vases is particularly interest- 
ing, as it is ornamented with a coloured wolf and lion, while 
another has a representation of fighting gladiators, clothed, 
helmeted, gauntleted and armed, and protecting themselves 
with semi-cylindrical shields. On one side there is a hydraulic 
organ with the pipes clearly shown (see Fig. 5). These vases 
were probably made in the fourth or fifth century and were 
intended for use in tombs, since they portray funeral feasts 
and games. It was, presumably, only by chance that they were 
used by the barbarians for their original purpose. 

In another grave the following miscellaneous collection of 
objects was found: a vase of Samian ware with the mark of the 
potter on it, showing that it was made in the reign of the 
Emperor Commodus, two silver goblets, several Roman sauce- 
pans and strainers, part of a drinking-horn, and fragments of 
glass vessels. All these grave goods were in a special, walled- 
off compartment of the grave, while with the skeleton were 
scraps of polychrome glass, two gold rings, a gold spiral 
bracelet, two silver fibulae, four Roman bronze vases, one 
marked RIISI, and one pottery vase (Fig. 6). None of these 
things was deliberately broken, or symbolically killed, as was 
sometimes the habit with objects placed in a grave, and there 
were no weapons. This was a significant result of Roman 
influence, for weapons were not put in the graves of legionaries, 
and even beyond the boundaries of the Empire the Pax Romana 
may have lessened strife for a certain period. 

Another Danish grave contained the skeleton of a middle- 
aged woman, and she was buried in a partly crouched attitude, 
which was, of course, a reminiscence of barbarian custom. She 
also carried to the grave Roman polychrome vases, saucepans, 


and strainers, while at her neck were two brooches, between 
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her arms twenty-five beads of glass mosaic, a bronze pendant, 
and a little bronze box, wrapped in fabric and containing 
pomade, while she had also a bone comb to complete her 
toilet, and at her knees the bones of the young lamb provided 
as her food. These two graves are sufficient to illustrate the 
mixture of Roman and barbaric objects which were in use in 
Denmark in Roman imperial times. 

Amongst the ancient objects in the Scandinavian museums 
those with Roman inscriptions are particularly interesting, 
and first of these is the magnificent bronze vase found under 
a Swedish tumulus (see Fig. 7). It bears words which state 
in Latin that it was presented to Apollo Grannus by Ammillius 
Constans, warden of the temple. The Granni were a tribe who 
lived on the Granua, a tributary of the Danube. The word 
remains in the name of the modern town of Gran, and it was 
the place where Marcus Aurelius composed the first book of 
his Meditations. The vase probably belongs to the second 
century A.D., and it is interesting to speculate as to whether it 
was looted from a temple and sent home by some wandering 
chief. 

Another inscribed vase was found in Norway, again in a 
tumulus, and bears the following words: Libertinus et Aprus 
curator (pos)uerunt. Its history must have been very much 
like that of the Swedish vase. Dedicated by two provincials, 
it was carried away into the north, and the soot on the lower 
part of it shows that the new owners had used it as a household 
utensil, and they had even put an iron band round its neck 
with a handle so that it might be the more easily lifted on and 
off the fire. It had finally been used as a cinerary urn, for it 
was full of burnt bones. 

Other inscribed objects are the swords and shields found 
in the bogs, with the owners’ names on them in Latin letters 
or runes. Some of these names have a barbaric sound, in spite 
of their Roman dress. There is Disaucus F. Nigello F. Ricus, 
Cocillus, Tasvit, Ael(ianus), Riccim. Arrows bearing their 
owners’ name incised on them in runes show what trouble 
must have been taken to retrieve them after they had been 
shot. 
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5. Polychrome glass, organ above, gladi- 6. Grave at Valléby, with Roman 
ator below. and Barbarian objects. 


8. Clothes from the Thorsbjerg bog. 


7. Vase dedicated to Apollo found 
under a tumulus in Sweden. 
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Some of the bronze vessels have their maker’s name stamped 
on the handles, but that was simply the usual Roman trade 
mark. 

Bronze statuettes formed still another popular object of mer- 
chandise. This is the more surprising because while weapons 
and pots could be, and were, put to practical uses, statuettes can 
never have had any but an aesthetic value, for there is nothing 
to suggest that they were cult objects. Those found were mostly 
of second-century workmanship, and far from beautiful in 
themselves. Quite a number have been excavated in different 
parts of Denmark, and also certain barbarian imitations of 
them which are so primitive that beside them the Roman 
originals look models of refinement and sophistication. It 
seems to be unfortunate, but was no doubt inevitable, that the 
barbarians who, when left to themselves, produced objects of 
unimpeachable artistic excellence, should have been seduced 
by bad Roman commercial art; but when this was happening 
all over the Empire, the north could not expect to escape. 

The most complete finds of objects of Roman date have 
been made, and, indeed, are still being made in the south 
Danish bogs. The work of excavation was proceeding in 1866 
when the Prusso-Danish war broke out and Schleswig was 
taken by Germany. It was, of course, returned to Denmark 
after the Great War, but the excavations are only now being 
continued. 

There are four main Danish bog sites: Thorsbjerg and 
Nydam in Slesvig and Vimose and Kragehul in Fiinen. The 
objects discovered in the bogs are varied, and wonderfully 
preserved owing to the action of the peat. Many of the vessels 
and weapons have been deliberately spoiled or broken accord- 
ing to the common habit of primitive peoples. Thus in the 
Bible we find the victorious Israelites bidden to dedicate and 
destroy, but on no account to appropriate spoils of war. Many 
of the objects were wrapped in bundles of linen cloth. The 
pottery vessels had been filled with stones to sink them, so 
that they are found lower down in the peat than the other 
things. The boats had been deliberately sunk, for pieces of 
plank had been sawn out of their bottoms. These finds were, 
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some of them, magnificently published by C. Engelhardt,! and 
have also been described by the Swedish antiquarian Montelius, 

The Roman coins found in association with the other objects 
are mostly of the second and early third centuries, so that the 
deposits cannot be older than the third century and are almost 
certainly a century or two later. ‘The various sites are probably 
not of exactly the same date. The civilization revealed by 
these finds is so different from that of the Danish Bronze Age 
that Engelhardt postulates an invasion into Denmark of an 
alien people whose culture was associated with, or deeply 
influenced by the Roman Empire. This culture gradually 
degenerated in Denmark. In the bogs Roman and Gothic 
objects are indiscriminately mixed, and thus we have from 
these sites many Roman objects still actually existing that here- 
tofore had only been known from Roman pictorial representa- 
tions, and also objects of contemporary use made by the 
barbarians and no doubt familiar to the Romans as weapons 
and domestic articles of their allies, enemies, or neighbours. 
It is from this point of view that these finds are so interesting 
to classical students. 

The finds themselves have been classified as personal orna- 
ments and objects for the toilet, including clothes, pendants, 
buckles, rings, and necklaces; weapons, including swords, 
spears, knives, bows and arrows, and shields; horse trappings 
and riding gear; household utensils, implements, and tools; 
and boats. 

The clothes are particularly notable, as few textiles survive 
from antiquity outside Egypt. The garments are all for men, 
and include trousers (see Fig. 8). These have loops for the 
belt and the socks are sewn to them. There is a long shirt with 
sleeves to the wrists (Fig. 9). These sleeves are of a stronger 
weave than the rest of the garment, which is woven ina diamond 
pattern, to match the weave of the socks, whose diamond is 
smaller than that of the shirt. The shirt is further strengthened 
by closer weaving at the wrists and at the bottom. The costume 
was completed by a mantle of green cloth with a border of 


? Conrad Engelhardt, Denmark in the Early Iron Age. Williams and Norgate, 
London, 1866. 
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yellow and dark green. The leather sandals were of the Roman 
type, and so was one of the metal helmets found in the bog. 
Metal helmets were a rare luxury for the Goths at this early 
period. Roman in origin and fashion also was the chain mail, 
which resembles that depicted on the Antonine column (Fig. 
10). This chain shirt was 3 feet long, and is the earliest mail 
known to exist. Such hauberks are often mentioned in the 
Norse sagas of later centuries. The mail was ornamented and 
reinforced by roundels (see Fig. 10) made of bronze and 
gilded. ‘They are specially interesting because their ornament 
is a mixture of Roman and barbarian designs. The medal- 
lion heads are obviously classical in their origin, the reclining 
sovereign is of mixed descent, and the small animals, which 
may have been later additions, are purely Gothic. 

This mail was probably made by barbarian artificers in the 
service of Roman armourers. The shields were of wood, but 
the umbos were of metal and were of two distinct types, Roman 
and Gothic. The border of the shield was also of metal. One 
of these shield bosses bore the lettering AEL AELIANUS. This 
may have been the name of the owner, but, on the other hand, 
Roman soldiers sometimes put the name of their general on 
their shields. The swords were damascened and some of 
them very beautiful. In one case a delightful pattern of lilies 
had been laid on the sword in wire which had then been fused 
with the blade. The scabbards were of wood with metal chapes. 
The buckles were also of Roman and barbarian designs. The 
bows were of a good length, and the arrows often in quivers. 

The horse harness consisted of leather head-gear, adorned 
with bronze rivets of which the heads resembled rosettes, and 
were covered with silver plates (see Fig. 9). It is like the 
harness shown on the Antonine column, and is the only sur- 
viving leather harness of the Roman Empire so far known to 
exist. 

Some of the jewellery was of gold, and among the toilet 
accessories were tweezers and earpicks attached to the same 
ring, an obviously Roman utensil. There was also one Roman 
hand mirror. 

The boats are in some ways the most important typologically 
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of all the bog finds. Altogether three were dug up, two of oak 
and one of pine, and the Nydam boat was found actually with 
Roman coins of the second century, and was probably not 
made later than the fifth century A.D. (Fig. 11). It was not 
decked, and the planks were held together by iron bolts outside 
and clinch plates inside. The spaces between the boards were 
stuffed with woollen cloth and pitch. It was 75 feet long, 
10} feet broad, with the single bottom plank 45 feet long. It 
had places for 14 rowers and 28 oars. The oars, exactly like 
those used in the north to-day, were about 10 feet long. The 
rudder was narrow and fixed near the stern of the boat on the 
right side, just as it was in Viking and even in Norman times, 
giving that side of the boat the name of steer- or starboard 
until to-day. It was of the Roman type. There was a big iron 
anchor, and a wooden scoop for baling. There was a hole at 
each end of the stem for the rope by which the vessel could be 
dragged up the beach. 

In describing the Suiones, Tacitus says: ‘The shape of their 
ships is peculiar, a prow at each end presents a front always 
ready for putting in to shore. They do not sail nor attach their 
oars in a row to the sides; the oars are loose and can be shifted 
from side to side as occasion demands.’ 

As far as the first part of this account goes, Tacitus might 
well have been describing the Nydam boat, for as the prow 
and stern are identical, it could be beached and put to sea 
again without the need to turn round, which would have been 
a great convenience in narrow waters. Also there was no hole 
for a mast, and not sufficient keel to have made sailing safe. 
But as far as the rowlocks are concerned, the Nydam boat does 
not conform to Tacitus’ account, for it has wooden rowlocks 
fastened to the gunwale with bast ropes, which made it possible 
to turn them easily when necessary for rowing in the other 
direction, and it may have been of this peculiarity that Tacitus 
was thinking, or of which he had been given an inaccurate 
description. Shipbuilding is a conservative craft and it looks 
as though these northern boats were made without much 
change from the time of Tacitus until the time of William the 
Conqueror, except for the addition of a sail. 
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10. Plate and buckle for ring armour from 
Thorsbjerg. 


g. Shirt and harness from the 
Thorsbjerg bog. 


11. Boat from Nydam bog. 


12. Figure of warrior in clothes and 
armour as found in the bogs. 
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Roman influence in the north did not end with the end of the 
Roman Empire in the west. During the fifth and sixth centuries 
the northern peoples were pouring down over Europe and 
seeking for fresh lands on which to settle. Some of their 
craftsmanship was very fine and owed a great deal to Roman 
models, as well as to those from farther east. The barbarians 
were full of admiration for Roman culture even when they 
dispossessed the Romans. 

In the sixth and seventh centuries the Vendel chieftains 
were buried not very far from Uppsala in magnificent graves 
covered by gigantic barrows. The armour in which these 
warriors was buried was much of it gold plated and very 
finely wrought, and the helmets were copied, more or less 
closely, from those worn by Roman legionaries in northern 
Europe during the fourth century (Fig. 12). Many other 
examples might be given to show how the crafts of Rome were 
kept alive by the barbarians, sometimes in an improved or 
altered form, and by them passed on to the Middle Ages. 
Those who care for the material culture of the ancient world may 
find here a fruitful field for work and a field in which less 
labour has been spent than in that of literature. 

Finally, it is useful to see what the Romans themselves wrote 
about Scandinavia. Their knowledge of it was not very pro- 
found, but they certainly had a general idea of a large island 
in the north which was the source from which great swarms of 
people emerged. It was called Thule, and was ten times the 
size of Britain, and had daylight for forty days on end in the 
summer and a corresponding period of darkness in the winter. 

Augustus in the Monumentum Ancyranum writes as follows: 
“My fleet sailed along the ocean from the mouth of the Rhine 
as far towards the east as the boundaries of the Cimbri, whither 
no Roman had ever penetrated before either by land or sea.’ 

This refers to the expedition of Tiberius, who in A.D. 5 led 
his army 400 miles east from the Rhine to the banks of the 
Elbe. His fleet meanwhile sailed, according to Pliny, as far as 
the Cimbrian promontory, which Ptolemy places on the north- 
west extremity of Jutland. It then turned south and sailed up 
the Elbe to join the army, causing great astonishment to the 
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Germans on the right bank. From its most northerly point, 
off the Cimbrian Chersonese, it may have sighted Scandinavia, 
Unfortunately, the historian Velleius Paterculus, who accom- 
panied the expedition, gives no precise record of geographical 
facts. 

Strabo writes that the Cimbri sent a sacred cauldron (Aéfns) 
as a present to Augustus, no doubt in consequence of the im- 
pression produced by this expedition, so that the habit of 
sending vessels as presents was evidently resorted to by the 
barbarians as well as by the Romans. 

Pomponius Mela, writing during the reign of Claudius, 
says that ‘in the Sinus Codanus [Baltic] Scandinavia (evidently 
an island) is conspicuous. It is up to now occupied by Teutoni 
and surpasses all the other islands in fertility and size.’ Tacitus 
also made it an island; Pliny says that the Baltic is full of 
islands, of which the biggest is Scandinavia, of ‘unexplored 
size’. He adds that it produces the achlis, a kind of elk which, 
having no knee-joints, cannot lie down, and sleeps leaning 
against a tree. To catch it you saw through the tree. Its upper 
lip is overdeveloped, so that it walks backward in grazing, for 
fear of getting its lip tangled. 

Ptolemy (A.D. 150) also knew of four islands, all called 
Scandia, of which the farthest east was near the mouth of the 
Vistula. Among the tribes inhabiting it were the Goutae 
(Goths). 

Jordanes, Bishop of Ravenna, living in the time of Justinian 
(6th century A.D.), still regarded Scanzia as an island. He tells 
us that the Suethans export to Rome, by commerce through 
countless intervening tribes, the skin of the saphir, which is 
generally taken to be the sable. He also described this region 
as the ‘factory of nations’ and mentioned one typical exodus 
of folk, who reached a new land and finally, pushed yet farther 
by overpopulation, came to the shores of the Black Sea. He 
also recognized the Dani as being derived from the same stock 
as the inhabitants of Scandinavia. 

These writers and others had heard tales of many savage 
customs practised by the northern folk. Some such were human 
sacrifice, the killing off of old men, suttee of widows, the use 
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of dresses of skins, and a diet of raw meat. In the light of 
information gained later it seems possible that there was at 
the very least a substantial proportion of truth in these asser- 
tions. There was also an impression in the empire that 
northerners were of tall stature and good fighters, that the 
Suiones were a seafaring race and that the Suethans had fine 
horses. The fact that this description would probably be 
equally applicable to any of the primitive Germanic tribes does 
not lessen its accuracy as an account of the Danes and Scandi- 
navians. As is so often the case, there was a good reason for the 
assertions of the ancient authors. 


LOVE FOR SALE 


For sale! there, sleeping on his mother’s knee. 
For sale! why should I harbour such as he? 
Snub-nosed and winged—a nasty, spiteful boy 
Who punctuates his sobs with tears of joy. 
And more: he’s naughty, never silent, looks 
And is wild, keeps his mother on tenterhooks. 
A monster! I must sell him. Forward, please, 
The buyer who will take him overseas. 


But see! He’s begging, crying. Never fear, 
I'll keep you. Stay and live with Phyllis here. 


For the original, see J. W. MackalL, Select Epigrams, t. lii. 
ANON. 


PUELLAE QUAE LUDIS CAMPESTRIBUS QUATTUOR 
POCULA ARGENTEA MERITA EST 


Aurea dum tria poma petit Schoeneia virgo 
nequiquam pernix victa reversa domum; 
quattuor argenti fers cursu pocula victrix, 
argentoque redis dives, at illa viro. 
G. F. Forsey. 
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ALEXANDER THE GREATER 


By D. G. DALZIEL 


HE claim that Alexander the Paphlagonian is greater than 

his Macedonian namesake is perhaps hardly to be taken 
seriously, yet an ingenious pro-Paphlagonian might argue with 
justice that his Alexander ‘conquered’ a large part of the Roman 
Empire; that this conquest was almost bloodless ; and that the 
story of it appeals to the sense of humour, which is more than 
can be said for the history of Philip’s filibustering son. 

Briefly, Alexander the Paphlagonian, whose career is de- 
scribed in Lucian’s entertaining YevAdpavtis, was 
an ingenious swindler who ran what I suppose we should now- 
adays call an Oracle Racket in his native town of Abonou 
Teichos (now Inéboli), a small seaport in Bithynia-Pontus, 
west of Sinope. The god Asclepius, reincarnated in a large 
pet python bought in Macedonia for a few obols, gave answers 
to written and sealed questions at a drachma and two obols a 
time; and the man Alexander made about 80,000 drachmae a 
year, equivalent nominally to £3,000, but in reality to £15,000 
or £20,000. As Asclepius was the god of Medicine, the oracles 
were largely medical prescriptions, Alexander having invented 
a special Goat’s-fat Ointment which he called Kutuis; but all 
kinds of questions were also answered, and the oracle could 
lay claim to Imperial patronage, as it was on one occasion 
consulted by the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who, as the great 
Philosopher-King, might perhaps have been expected to know 
better. 

Alexander concocted the scheme with a partner, who died 
before it came to fruition, and the Advance Publicity was 
published in Chalcedon, which nearly was decided on as the 
centre of the racket, in the form of an oracle declaring that 
Asclepius would shortly appear in Abonou Teichos. Alexander 
then left Chalcedon for this town, and with the aid of a little 
soap-wort which he chewed in order to foam at the mouth, he 
produced some more Puffs Preliminary and persuaded the 
people to start building a temple to the god. 
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In the foundations of this temple he hid a goose’s egg which 
he had opened up and filled with a very small new-born snake; 
and next morning, with nothing on but a loin-cloth, he rushed 
into the market-place and declared that the time for the god’s 
reincarnation had come; then with the whole city following, 
he rushed to the temple-site, dug up the egg and took out the 
snake, which he declared to be Asclepius. After staying at 
home for a few days he declared that the god was now full- 
grown, and admitted crowds of visitors to his room (which he 
kept discreetly dark), where he sat with his big one-and- 
sixpenny python coiled round him; the head was tucked away, 
and what was shown as the god’s face was a linen mask with 
a mouth opening and shutting by the manipulation of horse- 
hairs. 

It was a great success. The snake which had so miraculously 
grown in a few days received the divine honours which Paul 
and Barnabas about a hundred years before had so narrowly 
missed ; and the cult of Glycon, as the reincarnated Asclepius 
was called, spread far and wide. The snake’s image appeared 
on coins, some of which have survived, and thousands of 
Glycon statuettes and Glycon pictures were made. The oracle 
became famous, Alexander giving the answers in writing which 
was miraculously produced inside the sealed rolls containing 
the questions (Lucian describes various ways which he had of 
opening and closing the rolls without trace). 

Soon Alexander aimed at, and obtained, a wider conquest. 
He sent his publicity agents abroad to advertise the oracle’s 
power to ‘find runaway slaves, reveal hidden treasures, cure 
the sick and foretell the future’; and in the Rome of Antoninus 
Pius an influential official named Rutilianus, who dabbled in 
all kinds of religions, became a devout believer, and actually 
obeyed an oracle ordering him to ‘marry the prophet’s daughter, 
whose mother was the Moon-goddess Selene’. An Intelligence 
Bureau was established in Rome, and kept the prophet supplied 
with useful information. (An interesting side-line was the 
blackmailing of people who asked particularly compromising 
questions.) In the reign of Marcus Aurelius such was his fame 
that the Emperor on one occasion in his war against the 
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Marcomanni and the Quadi consulted the oracle and, taking its 
advice, threw two lions into the Danube. The vixn xal ptya 
xUAos which followed went to the enemy, but Alexander had 
the usual Delphic explanation ready. 

Once, indeed, he must have been hard put to it to explain 
away his oracle; for a young man disappeared when in Alex- 
andria for his education, and Alexander’s response was that his 
servants had murdered him. These were put to death, and then 
the youth returned, having taken a sudden fancy to sail to 
India in the meantime. Lucian, himself, when on his way to 
settle with his parents in Athens, tested the oracle in some 
amusing ways. Knowing that the prophet sometimes saved 
himself trouble by bribing the bearers of the rolls to tell him 
what they contained, he wrote on two separate rolls “What was 
Homer’s birthplace?’ and got his servant to pretend that the 
first asked for a cure for lung trouble, and the second whether 
to go to Italy by sea or by land. The first answer contained the 
usual prescription for Kutpis, and also for ‘the foam of a riding- 
horse’; and the second read ‘Mi ye trAcépevan, Aé Kor” 
olyov éAeve’, These particular responses were not given by 
the original means which I have mentioned above—f the rolls 
had been opened, Lucian’s game would have been up—but 
Alexander had by now introduced two other methods: the 
attépevos xpnouds, or Talkie, was uttered by the snake itself, 
a speaking-tube made of cranes’ windpipes being arranged so 
that a confederate’s voice speaking from another room appeared 
to come ‘straight from the horse’s mouth’; and the vuxtepivés 
XPNouds was written on a separate roll after Glycon had shown 
Alexander the answer in a dream. This second type of response 
was often nonsense, as the rolls had been too well sealed for 
the prophet to risk opening them, and this brought into being 
a special class of interpreters, paying Alexander a yearly fee 
of a talent, who expounded the oracles. 

As Alexander learnt of Lucian’s hostility he invited him to 
pay a call, and on his arrival held out his hand to be kissed. 
Lucian took the hand and ‘nearly crippled it’, as he remarks 
with naive pride, ‘with a jolly good bite’ (Ahyuon xenotS). But 
the following conversation convinced him that his enmity 
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was dangerous, and he accepted Alexander’s offer of a ship 
and crew for part of the voyage to Athens. On the voyage he 
discovered that instructions had been given the captain to 
have him thrown overboard, and he had to dissuade him. At 
Amastris he attempted to get the governor of Bithynia and 
Pontus interested in the case, but the latter pleaded that the 
influence of Rutilianus would prevent justice being done. 

It was at Alexander’s request that the name of his town was 
changed to Ionopolis (hence the modern Inéboli). He died at 
the age of 69 in about A.D. 170, thus falsifying another of his 
oracles, which said that he would live to be 150 and then die by 
a thunderbolt. The Glycon cult continued after his death for 
several years. 

The ’Adégavapos is, for Lucian, a bad-tempered work; here 
and in the Peregrinus he substitutes for his usual good-natured 
raillery a rather savage impatience; but it is full of entertain- 
ment, and it gives us a remarkable picture of human super- 
stition and folly, which takes different forms in different ages. 
No one would think of worshipping a snake in Europe to-day ; 
but the homage paid to some present-day Saviours of their 
Country is as idolatrous. Alexander as the prophet of Glycon 
is no more ridiculous than Joanna Southcott, who decided 
in 1792 that she was the Woman Clothed With The Sun 
(see Revelation xii. 1), and started ‘sealing the Faithful’ to 
the number of 144,000 (see Revelation vii. 4). The birth of 
the Messiah, which she promised for 1814, did not materialize, 
for she died in that year leaving her famous Box, which was to 
be opened in a time of national crisis in the presence of 
twenty-four Bishops. And opened it was, in July 1927, in 
response to several petitions by Southcott cranks,’ when it 
was found to contain coins, playing-cards, and some books, 
including one entitled The Surprises of Love; or An Adventure 
in Greenwich Park. Glycon’s ‘autophonous’ dialogue with one 
Sacerdos may be compared with some passages in Raymond: 
‘How many years will you stay giving us oracles?’ ‘A thousand 
and three.’ ‘What shall I be in the after-life?’? ‘A camel, then 


' These now claim that this was not the real box, and are renewing their 
agitation. 
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a horse, then a wise man and a prophet as great as Alexander:’ 
cf. ‘Do you have rain?’ ‘Well, you can go to a place where rain 
is.’ “There’s a nice doggie that goes like this and twists about.’ 
‘All people that’s any good has black hair.’ ‘One chap had four 
cigars.’ The crane’s windpipe has given place to the micro- 
phone, as in the American quack’s ‘Buddha’ which has a man 
inside to take written questions as they fall through a hole in 
the bowl on the image’s lap. Abonou Teichos Oracle in the 
second century A.D. is paralleled by Hull Fair in the twentieth, 
where they say that fortune-tellers still clear £2,000 in the 
week all told. Rutilianus thought he was the son-in-law of the 
Moon because the oracle told him; Lady Tichborne fifty years 
ago ‘recognized’ the fat, illiterate Wapping butcher, Alfred 
Orton, as her long-lost son Roger, because ‘his ears were exactly 
like his Uncle Edward’s.’ 

Historically, too, as a picture of life in the second century A.D. 
the ’AAézavapos is valuable. The greatness and wealth of the 
Roman Empire, and the ease of communication in those days, 
strike us when we reflect that a third-rate town like Abonou 
Teichos produced enough wealth to make Alexander prefer it 
as a centre to Chalcedon; and we find a young man taking a 
trip from Egypt to India quite casually on the spur of the 
moment, and Lucian himself taking his parents to settle in 
Athens from Samosata on the Euphrates, and picking up a 
ship which was bringing tribute from the Greek client-king- 
dom in the Crimea, ruled by one Eupator. Lucian himself 
worked and lived in Ionia, Italy, Gaul, Antioch, Athens, and 
Egypt; and in the previous century the neo-Pythagorean mystic 
Apollonius of Tana had visited places as far apart as India, 
Ethiopia, and Spain. The predominance of the Greek language 
is also to be seen; there is no mention of an oracle being given 
in Latin, and the Aramaic and Celtic (Galatian) responses took 
time to prepare because it was hard to find an expert in the city. 

But the oracle itself, its remarkable success and the reactions 
of various classes of people to it, and the religious ideas of the 
time, are the most interesting things in the ’AAé€avapos. The 
second century was a religious century; Antoninus and Marcus 
Aurelius were religious men, and the literature of the time 
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displays more credulity with regard to the supernatural than 
that of the previous century. Among the uneducated, super- 
stition seems to have flourished as never before. The deifica- 
tion of Hadrian’s friend Antinoiis shows how easily a man 
could become a god, and the Cynic Peregrinus’ spectacular 
suicide at the Olympic Games of A.D. 165 was attended by 
crowds of devoted followers. This Peregrinus had actually 
been a Christian for a time; and this is typical of the religious 
tendency of the time, for men in their search for individual 
salvation (about which they had not worried much in Hellenic 
times), turned to all sorts of gods, regardless of race, and were 
often able to identify a foreign deity with a Greek one, as 
Osiris with Dionysus. (We even find a priest attached to the 
worship of Mithra, Hecate, and Dionysus at the same time.) 
Of the great philosophies, Stoicism and Platonism took on a 
more distinctively religious character in themselves, and made 
an attempt to reconcile their belief in one supreme deity with 
the worship of the many individual gods of Greece and Rome. 
To individual religious needs the most satisfying worship 
was one of the mystery-cults ; Orpheus, the Eleusinian Demeter, 
Isis, or Mithra offered picturesque and comforting rites enabling 
the worshipper, like the deity, to begin a new life and giving 
him a guarantee of immortal life after bodily death. So Alex- 
ander found it expedient to start an imitation of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries in connexion with Glycon. As the Eleusis ceremony 
was preceded by a proclamation ‘warning off’ those ‘not pure 
in heart or Hellenic in speech’, so Alexander warned off his 
great enemies the Epicureans and the Christians. And the 
Eleusinian ‘drama’ of the Search for Demeter and the Marriage 
of Zeus and Demeter was paralleled by a similar representation 
of the Birth of Apollo and the Marriage of Alexander and the 
Moon. The Pythagorean and Orphic ideas of reincarnation 
were used also by Alexander—indeed some took him to be a 
reincarnation of Pythagoras—and one of his oracles told Rutili- 
anus that he had already been Achilles and Menander, and 
would shortly become a Ray of Sunshine (‘Aids éxtis). 
Glycon-Asclepius perhaps requires a word or two of explana- 
tion. Alexander claimed that his pet snake was the ‘new 
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Asclepius’, and would not explain the matter any farther, 
Asclepius was a deity who had, unlike most Greek gods, 
increased greatly in popularity since Hellenic times. His 
shrines at Athens, Epidaurus, and Rome (on the Tiber island) 
were famous, and there was in Pergamum a cult which merged 
Asclepius with Zeus. His connexion with medical science is 
well known; in Greek literature ‘Asclepiades’ is a generic name 
for a physician. Originally perhaps a Thessalian doctor, whose 
sons accompanied the Greeks to Troy, Asclepius was wor- 
shipped (like the heroes of Marathon and the great Hippo- 
crates later), as a hero after his death, and, being a hero, had 
the power of foretelling the future. As his cult moved south 
and came into harmony with the Apollo cult of Delphi, he 
‘became’ the son of Apollo, and when his worship spread to 
the Peloponnese, and especially to Epidaurus, he gradually 
became more and more of a god. The great Asclepius temples 
like that of Epidaurus became practically hospitals, where a 
patient could undergo a course of treatment culminating in an 
tyxoiunois; you dreamt that you were cured, and woke up 
cured in fact, or else you dreamt that the god gave you a 
prescription, which you acted on when you woke. This points 
to some use of hypnotic suggestion. In Aristophanes’ Plutus 
there is an account of the curing of Plutus’ blindness in an 
Asclepius temple, where two snakes lick his eyelids while he is 
asleep. Snakes were always intimately connected with Ascle- 
pius, which made Alexander’s work of deception easier. The 
snake is regarded as an embodiment of the hero’s subterranean 
spirit, and also as an embodiment of wisdom (cf. the Adam and 
Eve story); the story of Apollo killing the Python points to an 
early oracle at Delphi in which a snake gave the responses. 
Whether the idea of the snake’s healing power is due to the 
fact that it can shed its skin and thus in a way renew its youth, 
I do not know; at all events, no Asclepius temple was without 
its sacred serpents, to which food and sacrifices had to be given. 
Strictly speaking, Asclepius could only transmit his messages 
to inquirers by means of the above-mentioned éyxoiynors, and 
this is doubtless one of the reasons why Alexander introduced 
this method, making himself the medium, in the vu«tepivol 
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xpnouol, as well as his original means. There are said to have 
been 260 oracles at various times and places, and no doubt no 
two places worked alike. The prophet drank lamb’s blood 
here, and holy water there; he took your question at one 
oracle, and at another he answered without being told what 
you wanted. His answer was in some places intelligible, in 
others it had to be explained by experts. But it was usually 
(though not always) expected that what you got, whether at 
first or second hand, was in hexameter verse; and this was 
provided by Alexander, whose final piece of Advance Publicity 
(attributed by him to one of the ten Sibyls) described himself as 


& AeikvUs Tploodv Te 
EtEpas povdAas Kai eikoodAa 
&vApds Spovupinu tetedKuKAov— 


the 1, 30, 5 and 60 being the numbers corresponding to the 
letters AAEZ, and the last line ‘making sure’ by means of the 
‘Alex’ and the ‘Andros’. 

It is interesting to find the Epicureans and the Christians 
coupled together by Lucian as Alexander’s chief enemies. 
Lucian did not attach himself to any philosophical school, but 
he admired the Epicureans’ ‘common-sense’ attitude towards 
the supernatural. He does not often mention the Christians in 
his writings—the reference in de Morte Peregrini mingles scorn 
for the folly of their creed with admiration of their kindness— 
but the casualness of his reference in the ’AAéEavapos shows that 
they were familiar figures in Asia Minor. Lucian knew of them, 
but gave them scarcely a thought, and would have been amused 
had he known that the lexicographer Suidas would call him 
PAdognuos, Avopnuos, and trappiapos, and prophesy that ‘év 1 
KANpovdyos TOU aicoviou Trupds TOU yevt}oetar’. 


GREECE—EASTER 1936 


A party of boys from Ampleforth College visiting Greece in the Easter 
holidays has a few vacancies. The party leaves London on April 14 and 
returns on May 5. The journey will be broken in Vienna and Salonica. In 
Greece visits will be made to Athens, Delphi, Olympia, Sparta, Epidaurus, 
Mycenae, &c. Cost about {£25 inclusive. Any one interested should write 
before March 1st to Mr. P. E. Nash, Ampleforth College, York. 
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HERESIES IV—SEQUENCE AFTER THE PURE 
PERFECT IN LATIN 


By F. E. A. TRAYES 


‘Present, Future, and Perfect with have (Pure Perfect) take Primary 
Sequence.’—Composition manuals passim. 
UPPOSE a class set to put into Latin ‘I think I have said 
enough to show why this war is necessary’. How many 
teachers would accept esset in the subordinate clause? Not, I 
venture to affirm, one in a hundred. Yet that is what was 
written by Cicero, who had of course the advantage of not 
knowing the above ‘rule’, in the De Imperio Cn. Pompei, 10. 27: 
‘satis mihi multa verba fecisse videor, quare esset hoc bellum... 
necessarium; ... restat ut de imperatore . . . dicendum esse 
videatur.’ He uses the same construction later in the speech 
(19.57): ‘quo mihi etiam indignius videtur obtrectatum esse 
adhuc, Gabinio dicam anne Pompeio an utrique, id quod est 
verius, ne legaretur A. Gabinius Cn. Pompeio expetenti ac 
postulanti’’ And a fairly careful reading of the speeches against 
Catiline gives eleven examples of historic sequence after a 
pure perfect against six of primary. I quote some of them: 
ii. 4. 6, ‘quod exspectavi, iam sum adsecutus, ut vos omnes 
factam esse aperte coniurationem contra rem publicam esse 
videretis’; 12. 26, ‘vos . . . vestra tecta . . . defendite; mihi ut 
urbi . . . satis esset praesidii consultum atque provisum est’; 
iii. 12. 27, ‘mentes hominum audacissimorum sceleratae . . . ne 
vobis nocere possent ego providi; ne mihi noceant vestrum 
est providere’; iv. 1. 1, ‘mihi si haec condicio consulatus data 
est ut omnes acerbitates . . . perferrem, feram non solum for- 
titer verum etiam lubenter’; 2, ‘si hunc exitum consulatus mei 
di immortales esse voluerunt ut vos . . . ex caede . . . eriperem, 
quaecunque mihi uni proponetur fortuna, subeatur’; 5. 9, 
‘habemus a Caesare . . . sententiam. . . . intellectum est quid 
interesset inter levitatem contionatorum et animum vere popu- 
larem’; 7. 14, ‘causa est . . . haec inventa sola in qua omnes 
sentirent unum atque idem’; g. 19, ‘atque haec non ut vos... 
excitarem locutus sum’. It will be seen that the sequence is 
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found in final clauses, in indirect questions, after ‘ut epexegeti- 
cal’, and after a relative. Nor is Cicero the only writer who 
employs it. I have found three instances in Livy: xxi. 13. 2, 
‘cum ille . . . manserit apud hostem . . . ego, ne ignoraretis 
esse aliquas et salutis et pacis condiciones, . . . ad vos veni’ 
(manserit shows that vent is pure perfect): 40. 4, ‘nunc quia ille 
exercitus, Hispaniae provinciae scriptus, ibi . . . rem gerit... 
ego, ut consulem ducem adversus Hannibalem . . . haberetis, 
ipse me huic voluntario certamini obtuli, novo imperatori apud 
novos milites pauca verba facienda sunt’ (obtuli obviously pure 
perfect); xxiii. 5. 6, ‘nihil ne quod suppleremus quidem nobis 
reliquit fortuna’ (the context makes the perfect signification 
of reliquit indisputable). 

Now while the examples quoted above are the fruits of my 
own reading, the fact itself is nothing new. It has been pro- 
claimed in all the leading grammars for more than a century. 
Zumpt (English edn., first published 1823) is quite definite 
on the point (Ixxiv, note 2): ‘It must be observed that from 
the frequent connexion of the perfect with the imperfect sub- 
junctive it became an idiom of the Latin language to use the 
imperfect even when a present action was spoken of, if it were 
possible to conceive of it as progressive and therefore as in one 
part past, even while another part continued. Such sentences as 
“diu dubitavi num melius sit’’, ‘““saepe mecum cogitavi quidnam 
causae sit”, are less according to Latin idiom than “num 
melius esset”, “quidnam causae esset”; even though the verb 
be used as a perfect and not as an aorist.’” Among the examples 
he quotes is Cicero, de natura deorum, i. 2. 3: ‘sunt philosophi 
et fuerunt, qui omnino nullam habere censerent humanarum 
rerum procurationem deos.’ Madvig, ‘the great Dane’, as a 
former beloved master of mine used to call him, is equally 
clear. After laying down (§ 383) the rule in much the same 
terms as Zumpt, and expressly adding that in such cases the 
historic tense is often translated by an English present, he says 
(Obs. 2): “Yet a dependent proposition . . . sometimes stands in 
the present after a perfect when this perfect represents rather 
the present state of affairs, and a condition which has com- 
menced, than the nature and character of the previous action.’ 
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Madvig, it will be noted, gives historic sequence as ‘regular’ 
and primary as exceptional. Roby (1510) writes: “The im- 
perfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used in sentences de- 
pendent on secondary tenses (including frequently the perfect 
as well as the aorist indicative) even though the statement is 
applicable to present as well as to past time, or generally to 
all times alike’. And in an earlier note! he hits the nail on the 
head: ‘In the division of the Latin perfect the clue given by 
the English translation has been chiefly followed; e.g. scripsi, 
I wrote (aor.), I have written (perf.). But the Latin form is 
really but one tense, denoting past time.’ He even takes the 
trouble, in his synopsis of the uses of the subjunctive (1523), 
to include misi ‘have sent’ among the tenses followed by historic 
sequence. Riemann is delightfully definite: §236, Remarque 
4 (edn. of 1927): ‘Scripst employé comme serait un aoriste grec 
est un temps du passé, scripsi employé dans le cas ot on aurait 
un parfait est un temps du présent. Logiquement scripsi pris 
comme parfait devrait toujours appeler, dans une proposition 
subjonctive qui en dépend, le [présent du] subjonctif propre- 
ment dit, et cette syntaxe est en effet possible; toutefois il est 
plus ordinaire de \e faire suivre du subjonctif passé. Les Latins 
n’avaient pas le sentiment net de la distinction et traitaient scripsi 
comme un passé’, (cf. Roby, supra). Later, in Remarque 7, he 
sums up the whole matter: ‘On doit donc effacer des gram- 
maires latines la distinction grecque de l’aoriste et du parfait ; car 
sa principale raison d’étre paraissait se trouver dans les régles du 
concordance du temps.’ This last sentence should be set up in 
letters of gold where teachers and writers of manuals most do 
congregate. Gildersleeve and Lodge write, tout court: ‘The Pure 
Perf. is usually treated as a Hist. Perf. in matters of sequence’ 
(§ 511, R. 3); but they add (§ 513, R. 1) the interesting statistical 
information that in consecutive sentences ‘after a Pure Perf., if 
the dependent clause is affirmative, Cicero prefers the imperf.; 
if negative the Perf. (in the proportion 2 to 1)’. Finally, for those 
who argue that they were brought up on either the Public 
School Latin Primer or Kennedy, and ‘that is good enough 
for me’, here is what those widely used grammars have to say 

1472, footnote. 
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on the point: P. S. Primer, ‘Scivi “I have known” is Primary, 
and as such ought strictly to have, and often has, Primary 
sequence. It is, however, the prevailing idiom of Cicero to 
construct the Pres. Perf. with Historic sequence’; Kennedy, 
‘Primary Perf. Ind. has Primary sequence in most writers, but 
Cicero often gives it Historic sequence.’ The evidence of the 
grammarians seems pretty complete. 

Why then do practically all manuals and practically all teachers 
ignore what is so plainly stated? Asa former master at St. Paul’s 
School I record with some legitimate pride that the true doctrine 
has been taught in the ‘Special Form’ (for which I was not 
responsible) for at least forty years. My old friend and col- 
league Mr. W. E. P. Pantin writes to me: ‘At a very early stage 
I became aware that the Romans used either sequence after the 
“perfect with have”, and found myself unable to discover a 
different shade of meaning. Therefore if the question arose 
which tense was correct I said that either was possible.’ In a 
fairly wide experience I cannot certainly recall any other school- 
master who has done so. Mr. Pantin adds: ‘In my Latin Prose 
(formerly Macmillan’s Latin Course Part III) I definitely class 
the “Perfect” among the Historic tenses, drawing no distinc- 
tion between its perfect and its aorist use.’ In Bell’s Concise 
Latin Course, too, it is stated that in final clauses the primary 
perfect indicative generally has historic sequence in Cicero; 
I think the senior editor is now convinced that in dependent 
questions also Cicero often follows the same practice. And in 
Part II of Latin for Today, published in 1933, I succeeded in 
getting the true doctrine stated. But what are these three 
among so many? Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. It 
would be extremely interesting to know where, and by whom, 
the prevalent ‘rule’ was first laid down. It would be still more 
interesting to know why it was laid down. After the evidence 
I have given not only from Latin authors but also from Latin 
grammars (I apologize for this order, but after all a good 
many people who teach Latin make more use of the latter than 
of the former), I shall not perhaps be considered particularly 
uncharitable if I suggest that the only answer is that given by 
Dr. Johnson on a famous occasion: ‘Ignorance, pure ignorance.’ 
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But whatever its origin the false doctrine (and false it is, because 
suppressio veri is suggestio falsi) should go; and pupils should 
be taught that both primary and historic sequence are equally 
correct after the pure perfect—they might even with advantage 
be told that in Cicero historic is more common than primary. 

Let me end with a quotation from the second of Professor 
Gardner Hale’s articles on “The Sequence of the Tenses in 
Latin’ written close upon fifty years ago in the American 
Journal of Philology (vols. vii and viii)—articles well worth 
the consideration of all engaged in Latin teaching: ‘If it is 
urged that students must have the rule of the sequence in 
order to write Latin, I should answer that they do not handle 
their tenses so successfully at present, even with the help of 
the ““Law’’, as to justify any white lies. ... I therefore address 
my protest to the actual or potential makers of those sacred 
books, the school grammars.’ Substitute ‘on this one point of 
sequence’ for ‘of the sequence’, and ‘composition manuals’ 
for ‘school grammars’, and both answer and protest apply here. 


IMITATIONS OF MARTIAL 


VI. 12 
Iurat capillos esse, quos emit, suos 
Fabulla: numquid ergo, Paule, peierat? 
Calveat Emptor 


My lady swears her hair is truly hers: 
And should such purchasers be perjurers? 


VI. 48 
Quod tam grande sophos clamat tibi turba togata, 
non tu, Pomponi, cena diserta tua est. 


Price of a Meal 
—But then our hostess sang a song! 
‘Bravo’ exclaim the black-tied throng. 
"T'was not her voice that won applause, 
The cheer was both effect and cause. 
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THE TACTICS OF ODYSSEUS 


By sIR P. J. MACDONELL 


DYSSEUS had heard long ago from the shade of Tiresias that in 

Ithaca he would find insolent men devouring his goods and wooing 
his wife, and from the shade of Agamemnon that he should arrive there 
in secret; and now Athene, when she found him on that April morning 
wandering by the shore that he had forgotten, told him that for three 
years past the suitors had been lording it in his house, and she at 
once changed him to an old man in whom no one would recognize 
Odysseus, sacker of cities. He knew then of his enemies and had been 
given the advantages of disguise and secrecy and the possibility of 
surprise that would go with them. 

Two days later Telemachus returned from Pylos and told him the 
number of the suitors, a hundred and eight, yet Odysseus decided that 
they two were to attack them without other assistance. For the present 
he would not disclose himself even to his host Eumaeus, a man detesting 
the suitors and devoted to him and his, since he must not forfeit aught 
of the advantages given him, even to gain another fighting man against 
such odds. 

On one ally he did reckon, the goddess Athene. In his wanderings 
she had left him to fend for himself or be rescued, as in the shipwreck 
ten days before, by other powers, but she had specially come to meet 
him the morning he awoke in Ithaca and had said that she would be 
with him on the day when they would ‘plaster the wa’ with the harns’ and 
blood of the suitors. Odysseus knew that as she had helped him to 
‘unloose the shining coronal of Troy’, so now she would help him to 
destroy the suitors, and Telemachus, though no more assured of this 
now than he had been three weeks before at Nestor’s, promised that 
there should be no failure on his part. 

If what Odysseus required of Athene had been rescue from an enemy 
about to kill him, he might have hoped for some intervention by her 
outside the ordinary course of human experience, for in Homer the 
gods do at times intervene in this way to save from death some one not 
destined to die then, but since Odysseus intended himself to attack and 
kill, he knew that the help he would get would simply be the use of his 
own bodily powers to their fullest advantage. Miraculous help in 
attacking your enemy—help, that is, ‘against reason and also against 
experience’—no one gets from the gods in Homer. Winged horses and 
winged sandals that will carry you through the air are things against 
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reason and against experience, and so is a head that turns those who 
look on it to stone. Now Homer tells of Bellerophon, and mentions 
Perseus, and also the Gorgon, and doubtless the miraculous incidents 
in those stories were known to him, but he does not mention them. The 
miraculous has small place either in the Iliad or—save for the fairy-land 
wanderings—in the Odyssey, and this is one of the things—there are 
others also—that place Homer apart. But that a man who can hit hard 
should hit his hardest with every blow, that a man who can shoot or 
throw straight, should shoot and throw straight each time, these things, 
though they do not happen to a man always or every day, are yet 
neither against reason nor against experience, and they, and the moral 
ascendancy that goes with them, are what the gods give to their favourites 
in Homer, but they give nothing more, nothing miraculous. This then 
is the nature of the help that Odysseus, and Telemachus with him, are 
to get from Athene on the day when they attack their enemies, the 
suitors. 

Their strategic device was to be secrecy and the surprise it makes 
possible; this conditions every act and forbearance of Odysseus until 
the moment for the final action comes. Sometimes Homer says so in 
plain words, more often he leaves us to see this for ourselves. 

The place where the suitors were to be fought and killed was the 
house of Odysseus. Since they were a swarm, giving no opening to be 
taken one by one, then they were to be destroyed as a swarm, and this 
must be in a four-square building where they would be a compact target 
and their numbers could be neutralized. Odysseus and his son knew 
the house and everything about it, and though some of its features are still 
uncertain—excavation may any day supply the missing knowledge—still 
sufficient of its plan becomes apparent if the Odyssey is read with care, 
and many of the difficulties have been removed by present-day scholars, 
using the evidence given by excavation. 

The house, a complex of buildings, is described by Odysseus as he 
and Eumaeus approach it next day. He affects surprise at its spacious- 
ness and says: ‘there is building beyond building, and the court of the 
house is surrounded with a wall and battlements, and it has well-closed 
double doors’. There was a continuous wall round the house to which 
the double doors gave the only entrance and only exit, since the surround- 
ing wall was evidently too high to be climbed. Inside the wall there 
was a courtyard, at the farther end of which was the men’s hall, with 
the women’s quarters to one side of it. At the entrance to the men’s 
hall there was what is called the ‘stone threshold’. It was of some width, 
wide enough anyway for men to move about on it and fight from it, 
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while in length it ran a considerable part, perhaps nearly the whole, of 
the front of the hall. The floor of the hall itself was at a lower level than 
that of the stone threshold—how much lower we are not told, but 
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appreciably lower since a man got from the floor to the threshold by a 
‘leap’. Any one standing on the stone threshold would command the 
length of the hall in front of and below where he was standing and would 
have the entrance doors at his back. In the body of the hall were the 
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tables and seats—‘thrones’—at which the suitors, self-invited guests, 
Sat at meat. 

The men’s hall and the women’s quarters were separate blocks of 
building and between their extensions back from the courtyard there 
was a lane having on one side of it a row of store-rooms built against the 
side wall of the women’s quarters. There were two ways into the lane, 
one of them from the stone threshold by a passage a few paces in length, 
secured by doors at its threshold end, and narrow enough for ‘one stout 
man to hold it against a multitude’, and this passage debouched on the 
lane with its line of store-rooms. The other way to it was from the hall 
itself, in the far corner of which there was what Homer calls a ‘raised 
door’—possibly, as one critic suggests, a kind of buttery hatch!— 
through which you could go out into the lane which at this end may have 
curved and narrowed? so as to be in comparative darkness. The story of 
how this ‘raised door’ was used makes this plain enough; there were 
men on the stone threshold looking into the hall, yet some one got out 
by this door in its far corner undetected by them. The door was 
‘raised’, you had to climb to it somehow, so it would hardly be a practic- 
able way out for men in a panic, but it was in a dark corner, and a man 
from the farther end of the hall could go out by it, and along the store- 
rooms in the lane—‘along that off-shoot of the hall of Odysseus’ ’—and 
get thence what he might want, weapons for instance, and going and 
returning he would not be seen from the stone threshold at the entrance 
to the hall. 

One of the store-rooms in the lane had become an armoury for Odysseus 
the evening of the day he arrived at the house, called Telemachus to 
him when the suitors had left for their own quarters—they got food and 
drink at his expense but not lodging also—and said that they must 
remove from the hall the arms—helmets, shields, and spears—then 
hanging on its walls, so that when the moment for the surprise attack 
came, the suitors would find nothing on the walls either for defence or 
offence. ‘They placed the arms in one of the store-rooms in the lane near 
its entrance and therefore near the stone threshold, so that from there 
to this store-room it would be a shorter journey—a few yards only— 
than for any one coming to it from the hall through the raised door in its 
far corner. One thing further must be noticed about the lane. Some- 

where in the side wall of the women’s quarters there was a door giving 


' Professor Ernest Gardner, quoted by Mr. Guy Dickins in #.H.S., vol. 
XXiii, p. 329. 

2 See Mr. Guy Dickins, loc. cit., p. 333. 

3 Dr. Shewan’s interpretation of peyapoio, x 143. 
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access to it and, therefore, also to this store-room in it now become an 
armoury. In the event no one from the women’s quarters does actually 
use this side door, but it was an additional factor in the problem before 
Odysseus, and, at one moment, an additional anxiety. 

And now we see what an effective trap the hall can be made. If the 
main door from the women’s quarters to the courtyard is closed by some 
one who can be trusted to keep it closed, and trusted to prevent any 
one opening the other door giving access to the lane and its store-rooms, 
that portion of the house will be cut off from the men’s hall and there 
will be no interference from it or escape to it. If the ‘double doors’ at 
the entrance to the courtyard have been secured, then the whole house 
will have been isolated, and no interference or rescue from outside will 
be possible. A few resolute men standing armed on the stone threshold 
will have command of the hall itself and of the people in it, for these 
can only escape by a frontal rush up and over the stone threshold against 
men standing above them and holding them at vantage, and if, with the 
doors open, as they will be to give light and turning room to the men 
standing there, some of those in the hall charge through into the court- 
yard beyond, they will still have to get through the double doors in the 
courtyard wall before they are in safety and will, while fumbling with 
the fastenings, be a target for the missiles of the men standing on the 
threshold. If instead they go out of the hall through the raised door and 
along the lane to force the narrow passage at its farther end, hoping so 
to get to the stone threshold and to the courtyard beyond, then as they 
break through the doors of the passage they will, unready and in a 
cramped space, be struck down by any one awaiting them at its outlet, 
a place where ‘one stout man can hold them all’. To get out of the hall 
they must pass the stone threshold, and will be at a disadvantage whether 
they attempt it by a frontal rush or by the lane ending in the narrow 
passage. 

Such then was the house of Odysseus, the place where the suitors 
were to be destroyed. One of the weapons for destroying them would 
be the long, heavy, bronze-headed spear, adapted either for casting as 
a javelin or for thrusting with as a pike. The suitors would have each, 
or most of them, a short sword by his side, but so long as a man had a 
spear—to be accurate, two spears—he made light of any one armed 
merely with a sword. The Greek relied on the spear—in Homer’s time 
he armed himself with two—and deemed it the superior and sufficient 
weapon. He carried a sword for use if he had lost his spears, or to 
finish off a beaten man. But save for the last struggle at Thermopylae 
—a very special case, desperate men against an enemy armed with short 
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spears—and one not very intelligible incident in Timoleon’s victory at 
the Crimisus, there is no suggestion of the Greeks ever having thought 
that the shorter weapon had any chance against the longer one. Examples 
to the contrary, the Roman thrusting sword against the Macedonian 
pike, the sword-and-buckler of Gonzalvo’s infantry at Cerignola, the 
broadswords of the Scottish Guard at Fornovo—to take a few random 
instances out of the many that suggest themselves—all belong to later 
times and the fighting preferences of other races. For fighting at a 
distance there was of course the bow; otherwise to the Greek the spear 
was the weapon. 

How and when the attack was to be made was something Odysseus 
had to decide unaided. He could consult with Telemachus as long as 
they were staying with Eumaeus, but now that they had severally arrived 
at the house, full of the suitors and of others as well, this was not possible 
—indeed the only time they were alone together was while stowing away 
the arms. Odysseus had to preserve his one advantage, secrecy, so 
Telemachus always addressed him as the beggar vagrant he professed 
to be, and Odysseus before other people never spoke to Telemachus at 
all, not once, until he said the words that told him, but not the suitors, 
that the moment for action had come. But the lack of communication 
between them by words was made good by the closeness with which 
Telemachus watched everything that passed, and everything that Odys- 
seus did or said or had to endure. Thus, when the opportunity did 
come, Telemachus was alert to take it. 

Whatever plans Odysseus had made, and relying so largely on surprise 
he may well have left much to the inspiration of the moment, they were 
notably altered in his favour by what happened that same evening after 
he and Telemachus had put away the arms. Penelope came into the hall 
and talked to him, ignorant of who he was. She told him that her 
expedients for delay were at an end and that to-morrow she would bring 
down the bow of Odysseus and marry whichever of the suitors should 
string it the easiest and accomplish with it a particular feat of shooting. 
This feat is described, and remains a puzzle to commentators, but here 
it needs mention only as the occasion for Odysseus to get possession of 
an additional weapon, his bow. This bow had been given him when a 
young man by Iphitus who had met and taken a liking to him, and the 
bow of Iphitus was second only in value to that of Heracles himself. 
The bow of Iphitus was not a magical weapon, for Homer does not deal 
in magic, but in the hands of a competent man—and Odysseus with the 
bow was ‘by-ordinar’, he had had occasion to tell the Phaeacians this less 
than a week before—it could make good shooting. He urged Penelope 
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to put the suitors to this test at once, adding that Odysseus himself 
would be back before they would be able to string the bow and achieve 
the feat required of them. Clearly, Penelope, whether she knew it or 
not, was setting the suitors a difficult task and creating for herself further 
opportunities for holding them off. Odysseus knew then that to- 
morrow his bow would be in the hall and within his reach. Yet another 
thing had happened. The nurse Eurycleia had recognized him by the 
scar on his knee made by the boar of Parnassus long ago, but she had 
promised to keep this knowledge secret and Odysseus knew that he 
could trust her to do so; he knew also that there would now be some one 
to bar the doors of the women’s quarters and so prevent interference 
from that direction. 

The bow comes in for several reasons. First of all it was in the legend. 
Every one knew that Odysseus used the bow of Iphitus to destroy some 
of the suitors with, and Homer had to take the age-old story as it had 
come to him: his audience would never have tolerated his doing other 
wise. Further, the additional weapon made the fight of two—or to 
anticipate matters, of four—against one hundred and eight suitors, 
rather more feasible. But it is part of an indivisible whole of which the 
spear makes the other part. It too was in the legend et pour cause. 
Every one knew that there were a hundred and eight suitors, and knew 
also that no quiver was big enough to contain that number of arrows; 
the surplus must be destroyed by the other weapon, the spear. 

Next day Penelope brought the bow down into the hall from an 
upstairs store-room of which she had the key. The suitors were in the 
hall at the forenoon meal, full of their accustomed insolence, one of 
them unsuccessfully exercising his wit at the expense of Odysseus, and 
there had just been an eclipse of the sun, that of 16 April, 1178 B.c., 
which passed over Ithaca about 11.40 a.m. that day. In the bygoing 
we may note modern astronomical calculations confirming tradition as 
to date, as archaeology has done as to that and other matters. The 
suitors had not spared Telemachus in their pleasantries, and he was 
sitting silent in the hall, looking from time to time at Odysseus on his 
stool just inside and below the threshold, waiting and watching for what 
was to happen next. At this moment Penelope brought the bow into 
the hall and made her offer, ‘she would marry whichever of the suitors 
should with most ease string the bow and shoot through the appointed 
marks’, and Eumaeus, just arrived from his steading, and Philoetius, of 
whom more presently, wept when for the first time after nearly twenty 
years they saw their master’s bow brought out—and for such a purpose 
—and were rebuked by Antinous, the leader of the suitors, who told 
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them to go and weep in the courtyard outside if they could not behave 
themselves in the hall. They did go out into the courtyard and beyond 
it, with consequences fateful to Antinous and to his fellows. But 
Telemachus burst into a guffaw which must have made the suitors and 
every one else think him demented, as indeed he admits he is. ‘So my 
faithful mother will marry another and go elsewhere! But I laugh in my 
silly heart. Come now, no excuses, here is the bow for you suitors to 
try’, and he at once set up the marks which they were to shoot through, 
and then, to prove his strength, tried the bow and would have strung 
it, but caught Odysseus’ eye in time and put it down again. But he saw 
and knew what was to happen, and Odysseus saw that he knew and that 
he was straining upon the start, in full understanding of what was to 
come. Not just yet though, for now the suitors tried one after another 
to string the bow and failed entirely. After the first failure they warmed 
the bow and smeared it with fat to make it more pliable, and still they 
failed to string it. But the bow was there with its quiver full of arrows 
ready for some one to use, and Odysseus determined that the time to use 
it was about come. 

Eumaeus, as has been seen, had arrived again from the country, 
bringing swine for the suitors to sacrifice and feast on. Philoetius, the 
neatherd, had also arrived, ferried over from the mainland, where he 
kept herds of cattle for Odysseus if he should ever return. These two 
men were in the legend likewise; every one knew that the two kings, 
Odysseus and Telemachus, were helped in the fight by two faithful 
servants, and indeed how else could they have foiled the unfaithful 
servant Melanthius, who is as integral a part of the story as is Ganelon 
of the Song of Roland? The two serviteurs trés loyaux are portrayed as 
quite distinct in character. Eumaeus is the slower though of deeper 
nature. Philoetius, quick of speech and quick at the uptake, had 
noticed at once the kingly traits of the old beggar as he supposed him 
to be and had greeted him with a welcome, ‘perhaps Odysseus himself 
is even now wandering in such rags among strangers, oh that he would 
come and scatter the suitors’, and Eumaeus had uttered the same 
prayer. This had determined Odysseus; he would make these men his 
fighting tail and give them what they most desired on earth, the chance 
of fighting alongside him as he destroyed the suitors. While these were 
taken up with the bow and their efforts to string it, Odysseus followed 
the two servants outside the courtyard and tested them finally : ‘Suppose 
Odysseus were to come suddenly, what like would you be to help him?’ 
Philoetius spoke first, a passionate imprecation that the gods would 
bring back Odysseus that he might give his strength and hands to help 
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him—you can see the man’s clutched hands raised in impotent longing; 
he is a south European, remember—and Eumaeus followed him to the 
same effect. Then at last Odysseus disclosed himself, ‘I am come, even 
I, after many labours, in the twentieth year’, and the two servants, with 
eyes staring wider and rounder, realized that the ragged beggar, the 
mark for the insults and blows of the suitors, was—their lord Odysseus. 

He gave them his orders at once: he will return to the hall first and 
they are to follow, singly, so as not to attract notice, and Eumaeus as 
soon as he has put the bow into his hands, is to tell the women to shut 
and bar the doors of their quarters and to remain within whatever groans 
or noise they may hear from the hall, and Philoetius is to make fast the 
double doors of the courtyard, thus closing that way of escape from 
within or of rescue from without. Then they returned to the hall where 
the suitors now gave over further attempt to string the bow, at least for 
that day, and Odysseus asked that the bow might be given to him to try. 
Antinous told him he must be drunk to suggest such a thing, and 
threatened to ship him off as a slave, and, when Penelope interposed, 
Eurymachus, the second in importance among the suitors, told her 
that it would be an abiding disgrace to them that a nameless beggar 
strung the bow which they her suitors were too feeble to string. Penelope 
gave him the answer his words asked for and said that the beggar should 
certainly be given the bow to try, but Telemachus had made up his 
mind that it was to get to Odysseus at once, and knew, therefore, that 
in a few moments the hall would be no place for a woman, so he told 
his mother that the bow was his affair and that she and her attendants 
had best return to the women’s quarters; which they did. Eumaeus 
took up the bow to give it to Odysseus. For a moment he was deterred 
by a yell of disapproval from the suitors, but Telemachus told him to 
go on and threatened him if he did not, boastful threats which raised a 
laugh from the suitors, under cover of which Eumaeus put the bow into 
the hands of Odysseus. Then he called to Eurycleia the old nurse and 
bade her shut and bar the doors of the women’s quarters, telling her 
that they were the orders of Telemachus since he knew that for him 
she would do anything, and she did what she was told without a word. 
The women’s quarters, then, are closed and interference from them or 
escape to them is made impossible. Philoetius left the hall quietly and 
shut and fastened the double doors of the courtyard, so that end of the 
trap is made fast. Everything was now ready. Odysseus had got into 
his hands the bow and its full quiver. Telemachus was sitting at his 
place down in the hall and had by him a sword and the single spear that 
he had been carrying with him since he left his bed that morning. 
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Odysseus and the two servants sitting near him and watching him had 
no spears; still, these could any moment be obtained from the armoury, 
for this was only a short distance from the threshold just below which 
Odysseus and the two were sitting. It is well to notice the degree of 
understanding between these four men. Odysseus holds the thread of 
the matter in his hands; he sees that Telemachus knows what is comi 
and he has told the two servants, explicitly. He has not told them in so 
many words that Telemachus is in the secret, but what he has said to 
them implies that he is, and besides they would guess it—Eumaeus’ 
words to Eurycleia showed that he did at any rate—neither of them is 
a fool, and they know that he would never disclose himself to them and 
not to Telemachus his son. Telemachus does not know, it would have 
been impossible to tell him, that the two servants are in the scheme, 
but he knows their hatred of the suitors and their devotion to Odysseus 
and himself, and knows therefore that if they see Odysseus strike, they 
will strike in without need of being told. The understanding between 
the four is ample to ensure concerted action, and of the men in the hall, 
the suitors, no one has an inkling of the identity of the beggar man, or 
that any one else has either. Odysseus has retained his one advantage, 
secrecy, up to the very moment of action. 

But, to understand the whole situation, something must be said of the 
character and morale of the suitors themselves. They were insolent and 
hardy and as self-confident as disdain for others could make them. 
They had lain in wait to kill Telemachus as he returned from Pylos, 
and all were accessory to this plan. But there were some less hardy than 
the rest, and these had deprecated, at least till the gods should declare 
their will, a renewal of the plot to kill him. The omens of their approach- 
ing destruction, which grow ever more impressive as the story proceeds, 
would pass them unnoticed. Not quite all though. The man with the 
sight had told them that morning during the eclipse of the sun that 
they were already dead men, and though they laughed at him, they 
were not altogether happy over it: ‘Why does Telemachus bring such 
kill-joy guests here, burdens of the earth ?—sell them to the Sicels and 
so earn some money’. Immediately after had come their attempts to 
string the bow, leading to a crise de nerfs; they had scolded each other 
for failing to string it, and scolded the scolder for having spoken. For 
all their brazen words and deeds they were not comfortable, and they 
knew, though they would not have admitted it, that they were in the 
wrong and had done wrong—the people do not love us’, Antinous had 
said but two days before. When Odysseus strung the bow, they were 
dismayed, ‘their flesh crept’. Their morale was not as good as they would 
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wish people to think, and if matters went badly with them, there might 
well be a panic for all their superior numbers, and Odysseus, experienced 
in every kind of fighting, knew this and reckoned with this as a condition 
of the task before him. 

Having got the bow into his hands, he examined it carefully to see 

if it was still perfectly sound, and, finding it was, strung it without 
effort, to the consternation of the suitors. He took an arrow from the 
quiver, drew the bow, and, still sitting in his seat, shot the arrow through 
the marks that Telemachus had set up—a trial shot and clean, the 
equivalent of a bull’s eye—and then said to him that it was ‘time to 
serve these men their supper, now in the daylight’. Telemachus 
understood, slipped on his sword, picked up the spear! lying by his 
seat and stood ready. The moment had come, and Odysseus leapt on 
to the stone threshold with bow and quiver, strewed the arrows before 
his feet and, taking aim, shot Antinous through the throat and killed 
him. Antinous is the worst of the suitors but he is allowed to die easily, 
the arrow reaching him before he can know it is on its way. The 
suitors rose with a clamour and looked at the walls for shields and spears. 
Finding none they reviled the beggar, ‘he has killed the finest fellow in 
Ithaca and vultures shall devour him’, and at last Odysseus revealed 
himself—*Dogs, you have devoured my substance, and dishonoured my 
maidservants, and wooed my wife while I still lived, heedless of the 
judgement of the gods or the vengeance of men, but the cords of death 
are around you now.’ The surprise was complete. Even after they had 
seen Antinous shot dead, they still thought it was only the stranger 
beggar who had shot him. Eurymachus, their next leader after the 
dead Antinous, was the only one able to speak: ‘If indeed you are 
Odysseus, hold your hand, you have killed the one really guilty man. 
Spare your people, and we will compensate you twenty-fold for what 
we have wasted’—an attempt to put the blame on a man no longer able 
to defend himself which met with just the success it deserved. It is a 
tense moment. Odysseus is face to face with them and they know who 
he is. He has got his hour of vengeance at last, and he answers them in 
words that recall in purport and cadence the words of Achilles when he 
had his hour and rejected the offers of Agamemnon. It is a like situation, 
and some of the fire of the Iliad comes back to Homer in his old age, 
‘not if they give him all their ancestral wealth and other as well, not 
even then will he restrain his hands from slaughter till they have paid 
for all their insolence’. It is to be a fight a outrance. 

Eurymachus was better than his words suggested and alone of all the 
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suitors showed leadership. ‘From his vantage place Odysseus can shoot 
them all. They must draw their swords and turn up the tables as a 
protection against his arrows. Then they must rush on him in a body, 
and push him from the doors and the threshold, and out into the town 
to call people to the rescue.’ Eurymachus could not know, and did not 
infer, that the double gates of the courtyard were fastened against exit 
by them or rescue from without, but his advice was sound, for their 
best hope lay in a combined rush on the man in the doorway. Eury- 
machus did his part, drawing his sword and charging Odysseus with a 
shout, but he charged alone. The rest hung back and an arrow hit 
him as he rushed forward. He writhed picturesquely for a few moments 
and then lay still. 

An instant after, and just too late, Amphinomus also made a rush for 
the threshold, sword in hand. As he did so, he had to present his back 
to Telemachus standing down in the hall. In a moment Telemachus 
threw his spear and struck his man between the shoulder-blades so that 
he hit the floor full length. The incident well illustrates the Homeric 
estimate of spear against sword. Telemachus with a spear has Amphino- 
mus with a sword at his mercy, but the moment he has thrown it, not 
having a second spear, he is himself no better off than any other of the 
suitors who may attack him with a sword. He leaves the spear sticking 
in the dead Amphinomus and does not dare bend down to draw it out. 
There it remains, for what we are told, to the end of the fight—no 
doubt it still furnishes material for critical ingenuity. In any case 
Amphinomus had fallen close to Odysseus and his end of the hall, and 
if Telemachus would not risk stooping to draw it out, still less would 
any of the suitors. But weapons were needed, for Odysseus’ arrows 
would not last for ever, and Telemachus ran to his father on the thres- 
hold and said he would fetch them from the armoury; it was natural 
for him to speak first, conscious, from having just thrown his one spear, 
of his own unarmed condition. Odysseus told him to run and do so, 
and Telemachus went and was back quickly from the armoury—he 
was careless as well as quick, for he left the armoury door unfastened— 
with four helmets and shields and eight spears, two apiece for the whole 
party. He armed himself at once as did Eumaeus and Philoetius, and 
they stood as a guard around Odysseus ; with two spears apiece they were 
indifferent to the suitors and their swords. 

Meanwhile Odysseus was shooting steadily into the crowd. Over- 
turned tables may have given immunity to some of them, but to some 
only. Odysseus did not waste his shots; it was one arrow, one man, 
Homer tells us so explicitly, and they fell in heaps. If we knew the 
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content of the Homeric quiver, we could reconstruct the tactics of 
Odysseus to the last detail, for we should then know how many remained 
to be killed by him and his men with their spears after the arrows were 
exhausted. We are not told a detail with which the first audience of 
the Odyssey would be familiar, only that the quiver contained ‘many’ 
arrows, and that Eurymachus, with the exaggeration of fright, thought 
Odysseus might kill them ‘all’ with the arrows he had. Until excavation 
and new finds give, as they will some day, data from which the number 
of arrows in a Homeric quiver can be estimated, you can but guess. 
Are fifty arrows to the quiver an unreasonable guess? This anyway 
would mean about half the suitors being killed with the bow, leaving the 
other half for the spear fight which follows. 

What were the suitors to do? There was no longer any question of a 
frontal rush on Odysseus and his men, no one had the resolution for 
that, but Agelaus, who took the lead from this time on, asked, could 
some one not go up to the raised door, and shout to the people, so that 
they might come to the rescue. Melanthius the goatherd, the treacherous 
servant who was assisting the suitors against his master, answered at 
once, showing the difficulties involved. ‘Before shouting to the people 
you must get to the courtyard, running the gauntlet of the men at the 
doors, and to get even that far you must force the narrow passage from 
the lane, where one stout man can hold you all’—Odysseus, as his 
supply of arrows was running out, had stationed Eumaeus at the 
threshold end of the narrow passage and Melanthius would guess that 
there would be some one to guard it. But if escape and rescue were 
impossible, still they might try to cut their way out, and he would get 
them weapons from ‘within’, from the store-rooms, in one of which he 
guessed the weapons had been placed which till the night before had 
been hanging in the hall. So Melanthius made his way unobserved out 
of the hall by the raised door and passing along the lane came to the 
room with the arms in it, the door of which Telemachus in his hurry 
had left open a few minutes before, From there Melanthius took twelve 
helmets and shields and twelve spears, and returning the same way 
brought them to the suitors; he brought no more, obviously because he 
could carry no more: you only marvel he was able to carry so many. 
Twelve of the suitors armed themselves and for the moment Odysseus 
was perplexed : ‘Some of the women have turned on us’—he remembers 
the side door from the women’s quarters giving communication with 
the lane—‘or perhaps it is Melanthius.’ Telemachus admitted that 
he was to blame; he had left the door of the armoury open and one of 
their enemies had been quick enough to take advantage of this, and he 
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bade Eumaeus go and fasten the door of the armoury and tell them if 
he saw any one going to it, one of the women or Melanthius. The 
suitors, twelve of them with a spear apiece, were making no movement 
against the four men on the threshold with their eight spears, for Melan- 
thius had just started by the same route as before for a second supply of 
arms, and until they got this they lacked courage to do anything. 
Eumaeus opened the doors of the passage and looking through into the 
lane beyond saw Melanthius going into the armoury. He turned to 
Odysseus and said, ‘It is Melanthius as we thought; shall I kill him or 
shall I drag him here for you to give him his deserts?’ Any anxiety 
Odysseus may have felt so long as he did not know how the suitors 
were getting arms, was gone now that he did: “Telemachus and I will 
contain the suitors in the hall. Do you and Philoetius catch Melan- 
thius and tie him up so that he may live for a while yet and suffer 
torment.’ 

Eumaeus and Philoetius went to the door of the armoury, waiting on 
either side of it. Melanthius came out with a helmet in one hand and 
an old worn shield of Laertes, Odysseus’ father, in the other, and, as 
he did so, the two had him by the hair and flung him heavily to the 
ground. He would be stunned by the fall, and they had no difficulty in 
tying him up—it reads like a spider bundling up a fly—his hands and 
feet bound tight behind him, a rope round his body, and he himself 
hung up to a pillar close to the roof, and Eumaeus, the first to find 
speech for once since he had many insults from Melanthius to pay off, 
railed at his man: ‘A soft bed for the night, and a grand view of the 
dawn next morning when you bring in your goats for the suitors’ feast- 
ing’, and they left him to his torment, making fast the door of the 
armoury and returning to Odysseus and Telemachus on the stone 
threshold. 

Now the lists are set for the last scene in the fight. Twelve of the 
suitors have spears, but only one spear apiece, Odysseus and Telemachus 
and the two servants have two spears apiece, eight spears against twelve. 
The suitors had not dared to attack or make any movement, for they 
were awaiting the return of Melanthius with more weapons. Now they, 
‘many in number and fine fellows all’, must have realized that some- 
thing had happened to Melanthius. If any of them had an intention of 
going in search of more weapons—though there is nothing to suggest 
that they had the initiative necessary—this intention was effectually 
distracted by what happened next. But were there not other things that 
they could have attempted, could they not have rushed these four in a 
body, the twelve spears to be used as pikes, with the swords to help? 
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Clearly not, and for one sufficient reason, they lacked the courage and 
the spirit of self-sacrifice. From the moment Eurymachus and Amphi- 
nomus fell no one of them showed the smallest enterprise. The quick- 
witted slave Melanthius did, but none of the suitors. It is possible, 
however, that this is to be too hard on them, for it is like enough that 
such a rush en masse would have been ineffective. The height of the 
stone threshold gave the advantage to Odysseus and his men, and they 
would have had the suitors in the hall below almost as much at their 
mercy as Ajax with his long spear had the Trojans trying to set fire to 
the ship on which he stood. The spears are not to be used, then, as 
pikes but only as javelins in the normal way. 

It is like two eighteenth-century lines of battle, at Fontenoy, at 
Quebec. Which will make the tactical mistake and ‘fire first’, and which 
will have the self-control to reserve fire? At this moment the goddess 
from the machine, Athene, comes on the scene to lead the suitors into 
this mistake, much as she had lured Hector to his death ten years before. 
She appears in the guise of Mentor, and Odysseus, knowing it is Athene, 
calls her to assist him, addressing her as Mentor. The suitors rail at 
Mentor, as they suppose him to be, and Agelaus tells him what they 
will do to him and his possessions and his sons and his daughters and 
his wife, once they have killed Odysseus and the others—a babble of 
words. Athene took no notice of him but taunted Odysseus with 
weakness and lack of courage: ‘You were the man who fought at Troy 
and slew many and captured Troy by your counsel, and now you cannot 
even face these men in your own hall but must ask help of Mentor.’ 
Considering the heap of bodies, each with an arrow in it shot by 
Odysseus, that was before the eyes of every one there, surely this is as 
grim a piece of irony as any even in Homer. But Athene, the better to 
enjoy the fight and the prowess of her protégé, changed herself into a 
swallow and flew up to the smoky rafters overhead. The suitors remarked 
that Mentor had departed ; he could have come in through the entrance 
doors and could go out the same way, and this gave them just the false 
confidence they wanted. Agelaus spoke again: “This man will now have 
to hold his hand. Mentor after idle words has departed and left them 
at the entrance doors, alone, deserted. Be sparing of the spears, only 
six must throw first, and if one of you can but hit Odysseus, the others 
with him will give no trouble.’ The suitors did as they were told, six 
of them advanced and threw a spear apiece, and Athene, and their own 
excited nerves, made them miss, and the spears struck the door-post, 
the door, the wall, but no one of them the man it was meant for. Half 
the attacking power of the suitors, half their spears, had been wasted, 
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and they were now six spears to eight. Then Odysseus gave the word, 
‘It is a good target, this crowd of men who seek our lives’, and each of 
the four aimed and threw, and killed his man. For the moment, though, 
Odysseus and the three were four spears to six. But if the suitors had 
been unsteady when making their own throw, they were now thoroughly 
frightened when they saw each of the four spears from Odysseus and 
his men reach its mark, for each felt he might be the next, and they all 
fell back hastily into the farther end of the hall. Odysseus and his men, 
he giving the sign and the other three following him instinctively, 
dashed forward, drew each his spear from the man he had slain, and 
were back again on their vantage ground, the stone threshold, before the 
suitors had time to recover. Once again it was eight spears to six only. 
For the last time the suitors threw, their last six spears. Telemachus 
and Eumaeus got a flesh wound apiece, but otherwise the result was 
the same as before; the spears stuck in door-post, door, wall, but not 
in any of the men they were meant to reach. Now it was eight spears 
to none. Why then did Odysseus and his men not go forward at 
once, and attack the unarmed mob at close quarters, using the spear 
no longer as a javelin but as a pike? Clearly because the suitors had not 
yet shown absolute panic and because something further was n 

to compel this. If with six spears still remaining they had fallen back 
when they saw four of their number go down, they would lose their 
last atom of courage when with no spears left, they saw yet another four 
bite the earth. As indeed it proved. Odysseus and his three threw yet 
once again, and again killed each his man; four more of the suitors were 
down. Poetically, this delay of the end is amply justified by the superb 
tirade of the quick-speaking Philoetius, when he rejoices over Ctesippus 
who that morning had flung an ox-foot at the beggar Odysseus, and now 
lay with Philoetius’ spear through his body. But now Odysseus and 
his men charged forward. They had to, if only to recover the four spears 
just thrown, and so bring their weapons again to the full number of 
eight, but, besides this, they could see that the end had come, and they 
went in to close quarters. There Odysseus killed Agelaus, the one 
remaining leader of the suitors, and Telemachus thrust Leiocritus 
through below the ribs. We are left to guess what prey Eumaeus and 
Philoetius found, for at this moment Athene held aloft the terrifying 
aegis, the fear of death to all who see it, and ‘their minds’, says Homer, 
‘were distraught. They fled like cattle maddened by a gadfly, and the 
others pursued, as eagles fall with beak and claw on terrified small birds, 
catching and rending them so that there is no escape, and men rejoice 
at the sport. So they pursued the suitors and struck them down right 
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and left, and there was a hideous noise as their heads were struck, and 
the whole floor ran with blood.’ The suitors were destroyed to the last 
man. 

They would still have been nearly fifty in number, even if we suppose 
that the arrows had killed fifty of them, and most would have swords. 
Could they not have combined, several of them against one of the four, 
so that while he was killing one of them, the others could have attacked 
him in flank and rear? They could have done so, had they still possessed 
any self-sacrifice or courage, but they had none; the panic and terror 
were complete. As Odysseus and his men charged down the hall, some 
of the suitors might have slipped round them, and re-armed themselves 
with their own spears sticking in the door-way, but this again pre- 
supposes presence of mind, and they had none. There are many things 
you can imagine the suitors, or some of them, doing even at the last 
moment, but the panic fear of death had deprived them of all thought 
or power of action. History does record instances of large numbers 
allowing themselves to be routed, and even destroyed, by a handful of 
enemies, and there is nothing impossible, or miraculous, in Odys- 
seus and his three destroying the suitors. An uneasy and precarious 
self-confidence to start with, the surprise attack, the nerve-shaking 
rain of arrows killing their best men, their one effort to get on equal 
terms foiled they could not tell how, their own complete failure with 
the spear against an enemy whose spear kills every time, and then 
panic and destruction; it is all perfectly natural, detail, sequence, and 
result. 

The after-piece is no part of the fight—how Odysseus massacres one 
of the attendants and spares two others, how the wretched maid- 
servants who had consorted with the suitors are strung up ‘like larks on 
a line’, how Melanthius is brought out and killed with almost unimagin- 
able cruelty, maiore cruciatu, these things need mention only as showing 
that in this part at any rate of his Odyssey Homer was using a story 
more primitive and savage than any he had used in the Jiiad. But the 
tactics of Odysseus are clear throughout to any one reading the Odyssey 
with care. He had ready a real trap for men whose nerves and power of 
resistance he had correctly estimated. The bow comes to him unex- 
pectedly, but to ask how he would have dealt with them wanting the 
bow would be like asking how Napoleon would have won Marengo with- 
out Marmont’s guns; these things do come to the man of skill and 
resource. He uses the bow, a surprise attack, to kill off about half, as you 
suppose, of his enemies, and to shake still further the courage of the 
rest. He foils the one counter-attempt on their side, his resource and 
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confidence inspiring the men with him to be as cool and skilful as he is 
himself. He holds back his own spears till the suitors have wasted half 
of theirs. Then he gets home every time with his own missiles, and he 
charges the mob when the moment has come, and destroys it. Homer 
tells a story that is clear, intelligible, and consistent throughout. 


CoLomso, CEYLON. 


THE FROGS AT CAMBRIDGE 


The Frogs of Aristophanes is to be produced in Greek at Cambridge by mem- 
bers of the University from March 3rd to 7th, 1936. The performance will 
be at the Arts Theatre, a new and up-to-date theatre entered from Peas Hill— 
about half a minute from King’s Parade and the Market Place. The evening 
performances will be at 8.30, and there will be three matinées, on Tuesday the 
3rd, Thursday the sth, and Saturday the 7th, at 2.15. The producers will be 
the Provost of King’s (Dr. J. T. Sheppard) and Mr. G. H. W. Rylands, who 
is well known for his productions of Shakespeare. New music has been 
specially composed by Mr. Walter Leigh, and will be under the direction of 
Mr. Bernhard Ord. For parties from schools and universities there will be 
reduced priced for the matinées at 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d., and the usual arrange- 
ments for lunch, &c. (Particulars may be obtained from Mr. I. P. Wilkinson, 
King’s College.) Otherwise tickets should be obtained on or after February 
roth from the Box Office. All cheques should be made payable to The Arts 
Theatre, Cambridge. 

Prices (last night excepted): Boxes (for 5) £2 2s.; Stalls and Dress Circle, 
7s. 6d., 5., 38. 6d., 2s. 6d. Last night only: Boxes {2 10s.; Stalls, 1os. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 5s.; Circle, 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., §s., 2s. 6d. 

Copies of the acting version, with a new translation by D. W. Lucas and 
F. J. A. Cruso, may be obtained through all booksellers, or from the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge, price 3s. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND 

It has been brought to our notice that in the list, in our last May number, 
of Societies and Libraries useful to the Classical Teacher, no mention was made 
of the Classical Association of Scotland. We greatly regret the omission, which 
arose because the list as originally compiled was intended for the use of English 
schools. The Society’s address is 

The Humanity Department, 
Edinburgh University ; 

and its Secretary is Mr. W. K. Smith. 
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A LATIN EPITAPH OF THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By D. A. MACNAUGHTON 


H.S.E.! 


Robertus Armstrong qui 
Scholam parochiae huius 
Annos prope quadraginta favente numine docuit 
Vir litteris imbutus magna animi puritate 
Necnon suavi morum simplicitate conspicuus. 
Quem amorem exinde erga omnes 
Tam alumnos quam alios bene meritus est 
Ab omnibus accepit. 
Morbo demum cum iam LXxIII annum ageret aetatis 
Admodum gravi oppressus ex quo 
Ut aurum ab igne purior factus est 
E vita excessit 
vi Idus Aug. A.D. 1828 


HIS epitaph is on a tombstone in the churchyard of 

Kenmore, Perthshire, a little village on the shores of 
Loch Tay, close to the point at which the river leaves the parent 
lake. In the early nineteenth century Kenmore had some 
importance as the market of a wide rural area and as containing 
the parish church and parish school. The epitaph is the work 
of the son, William Armstrong, who succeeded to his father’s 
post and died in 1879. Purists might perhaps take exception 
to the post-classical authority of puritate, but it will be 
generally allowed that as the composition of the Headmaster of 
a rural parish school its Latinity is as remarkable as its pietas. 
It is to be regretted that the author left no pupil to pay him a 
fitting tribute in the same tongue. But among his alumni 
there were many who remembered his teaching with admiring 
gratitude. Of these was one of the principal farmers of the 
district who told me years ago that he held Latin in high esteem 
as the subject which, as he put it, ‘opened his head’. His 


! Hic situs (or sepultus) est. 
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precise meaning eluded me until in later years I reflected that 
Highland farmers have a gift of imagination and a command of 
terse and figurative expression. Clearly what he implied was 
that, just as, when Hephaestus split the skull of Zeus, Athene 
sprung out in full panoply, so the impact of the lene tormen- 
tum of Latin on his own brain let wisdom loose. It is a curious 
coincidence that the area of catchment of this school included 
the village of Styx, which, appropriately enough, has a Druidi- 
cal circle in which the Celtic ancestors of the parishioners 
performed their pagan rites; further, that the school was later 
moved to Acharn (possibly a corruption of Acheron)— 


Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate; 
Sad Acheron of sorrow, black and deep. 


It was almost inevitable that the district should produce a 
crop of classical scholars. Among them are included Professor 
Harrower of Aberdeen, and certain others who carried their 
classical culture to the Colonies. 


A CORRECTION 


British Museum, London, W.C.1 
19th December, 1935. 
Dear Sir, 

The Director’s attention has been called to the paragraph headed ‘6. Univer- 
sity and Other Libraries’, on pages 2 and 3 of the reprint from Greece and Rome, 
Vol. iv, No. 12, May 1935, entitled ‘Societies and Libraries useful to the Classical 
Teacher’. This paragraph states : ‘Admission to the Reading Room of the British 
Museum is given on formal application being made to the Director with a 
recommendation from a London householder.’ 

I have to point out that this is an incorrect statement, as will be seen from the 
regulations, of which I am to enclose a copy. Admission is given for study and 
research which cannot be carried on in other libraries, on detailed application 
being made, and supported by a recommendation from some person of responsible 
position. It is many years since the word ‘householder’ has figured in the 
regulations, and I believe that ‘a London householder’ has never done so. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
A. EsDAILe, 


Secretary. 
Tue Epitor, 


‘Greece and Rome. 
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SOLUTION TO LATIN CROSSWORD—‘Carus’ 
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NOTES 


ACROSS: 1 and 13. iv. 1166. 14. Vv. 1010. 15. Vv. 1324. 16 and 20. v. 1102. 17. i. 922. 18. i. 580. 
21. v. 1279. 22. A pot. 24. rev. iii. 100. 29. ii. 1171 v(iet)ae. 31. ii. 627 (rev.). 33 rev. and 52 rev. v. 
788. 34. Vv. 1199. 35. V. 953- 38 rev., 46, and 8. v. 346. 39 in 20. iv. 431. 42. V. 1379. 43. iv. 404. 
45. ii. 555. 50 rev. with most of 53. i. 410. 51. Quadrisyllable in Lucretius. 52 and 28. iv. 431. 53. v. 
94. 54. i. 812. 55. Vi. 1055. 56. vi. 176. 

DOWN: 1 and most of 26. iii. 907, Jer. xxxi. 15. 2. i. 1061. 3. V. 229. 4. i. 920 with ‘h’. 5. vi. 182. 
7. iv. 968. 10. i. 26 (with ‘tum’). 11. v. 656. 19. v. 743. 23. V. 28. 25. iv. 1069. 27. iv. 220. 30. v. 
597. 32 and 20 after end of 25. ii. 412 mele, melée. 37. ii. 921. 44. Vi. 1240-2. 45. i. 70. 47 with end 
of 36. v. 1353 and 1 Sam. xvii. 7. 48 with last six of 5. iii. 394. 49. iv. 403. T.W.M 
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REVIEWS 


LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY 


** Publi Vergili Aeneidos Liber Quartus. Edited by ARTHUR STANLEY Prasg, 
Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. ix + 568. $6.00. 


This is a work of almost Gargantuan learning and thoroughness, a book of reference 
for the teacher, perhaps, rather than for the student. Professor Pease has ransacked 
the commentators, ancient and modern, and has searched the classics and modern 
literature, even ephemeral literature, for parallels. Thus the omen of the owl which 
heralded Dido’s death (462) is illustrated by 40 parallels from the classics and 46 
references to modern writings, ranging from Chaucer to ‘Paradise’ in Phillip’s Bulletin 23 
(1929), 18 (omen before the death of the sculptor, Horatio Greenough)’. The editor 
has expert knowledge in many fields; I have myself found much illumination in his 
notes on religious points, and should be surprised if philologists, grammarians, met- 
rists, archaeologists and others do not find the same. Nor is the appeal only to special- 
ists; the ordinary reader will find much to interest him; take in the first ten lines the 
notes on caeco 2, pectore 4, lustrabat 6, insomnia 9. An attractive introduction deals 
with such questions as sources, literary and legendary, characters, and the problem of 
the contemporary application of the story. The least happy feature of the book is its 
arrangement; the long double columns of notes, tortured with parentheses and headed 
with but one or two lines of text, and sometimes by none at all, make exasperating 
reading. Nevertheless, the search in the bundle of hay is almost well repaid. 

C.B. 


**The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by T. E. SHaw (Colonel T. E. Lawrence). 
Oxford: University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1935. Pp. 327. 
10s. 6d. 


The classic sport of shocking the scholars must have appealed to Colonel Lawrence; 
he indulges in it with great gusto, especially in his introduction, where he makes an 
Aunt Sally of many a dear notion and tries to palm off on us a Homer whose character 
is as far from ordinary conceptions as was Samuel Butler’s. Ingenious, perhaps, but 
unconvincing—as too is the detachment of the first few lines from the main narrative 
to form an introduction in the classic epic strain of high-flown—even pretentious— 
language. ‘In each (English translation)’, say Butcher and Lang, ‘there must be in addi- 
tion to what is Greek and eternal, the element of what is modern, personal and fleeting.’ 
The ‘deep devious’ Odysseus might well be matched by the ‘deep devious’ Lawrence, 
and though it is a far cry from Ithaca to the Hedjaz, the story of the two men has a 
large common factor. Here the old difficulties are tackled in a novel way-—Homeric 
epithets, e.g. éPpsoTétpn as ‘stayed by her pride of birth’—we have expansion for the 
sake of a fine phrase, as in i. 115-17—the substitution of nouns for adjectives: érdyero 
lodteos gos, ‘His carriage as he went . . . reflected God-head’—the interruption of 
the smooth flow of the Greek by a sequence of simple sentences, perverse mistransla- 
tions, as in his account of Nausicaa, an occasional touch of the precious, a strange and 
disconcerting mixture of the ‘lofty’ and the ‘lowly’ in style; yet there is the scholar’s 
eye for the small word which makes Greek conversation and dialogue so flexible and 
vivid. 

These are the minutiae—what really matters is the story: here again is queer contra- 
diction, he is bored with Telemachus, Nausicaa, and Penelope, attracted by Eumaeus, 
Eurycleia, and Philoetius: the first twelve books are but the prelude to the excitements 
of the second half, a prelude that is so long drawn out that one suspects the translator 
of getting tired of it; in Book XI he rises to his theme, elsewhere he seems to be 
reserving his powers for the final scene told with a sweep and a relish that compel 
admiration, especially for the terse, varied and colourful English—for Lawrence was a 
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master in the use of language—even if the details rouse irritation. As a translation it 
is neither better nor worse than others, as a story it is magnificent, as a clue to its 
author’s character, significant. 


**Claudian: The Rape of Proserpine. Translated by R. MarTIN Pope. Lon- 
don: Dent, 1935. Pp. xvi, 97. 2s. 6d. 


**Greek Ideals and Modern Life. By Sir R. W. Livincstone. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1935. Pp. x + 175. 6s. 


Endowed lectures in America have proved a profitable field for English scholarship, 
and in this book we have the results of a series of them at Oberlin College, Ohio. After 
a chapter in which the growing influence of Hellenism is rather optimistically described, 
there follows a discussion of Greek Humanism, based on the meaning of dpet} and 
the Greek conception of the perfect man, the subjection of religion, politics, and 
economics to human judgement, by which man and his activities have the chief signifi- 
cance, and the individual and the individualist theory of life are of supreme importance. 
There then follows an analogy between the present age and that of Plato in which the 
common elements of uncertainty, criticism of tradition, absence of clearly defined 
standards are illustrated ; finally, in the chapter on Christianity and Hellenism, we see 
the difference of Hebrew method which started with God and tried to learn more about 
Him, and the Greek method which discovered Him at the end of a long process of 
reasoning ; how Hebrew belief in the personality of God, the passion for moral reform, 
the introduction of spiritual democracy as interpreted by Christianity, developed and 
completed the Greek conception of man. 


The Tyranny of Greece over Germany. By E.M. BuTLer. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1935. Pp. 351, 4 plates. 15s. 


**Frondes Salicis. By A. B. Ramsay. Cambridge: University Press, 1935. 5. 


HISTORY 


**4 History of Rome from 753 B.C. to 410 A.D. By Cyrit E. Rosinson. 
London: Methuen, 1935. Pp. xiv, 456. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Robinson’s latest historical work is a very pleasantly presented survey of Roman 
history. In a work of this scope one does not expect any novel treatment of the more 
controversial aspects of the subject, and he makes no pretence of dealing with it from 
any specially distinctive point of view, as does Professor Tenney Frank in his general 
history. From the scientific and specialist aspect, therefore, a work of this size labours 
under inevitable disadvantages. At the same time it has certain advantages also over 
works of similar size, for in addition to nineteen maps, which are adequate without 
being specially remarkable, it has twenty-four excellent half-tone illustrations which 
are mostly well out of the beaten track. As is natural in such books Republican comes 
out of it better than Imperial Rome; but the latter period is quite judiciously com- 
pressed, and the later part of it is as lucidly treated as such a confused period can hope 
to be. For the general reader and non-specialist sixth forms the book should be very 
useful, for the price is reasonable, and the interest of the narrative is well sustained. 


Roman Britain. By C. M. Franzero. London: Allen & Unwin, 1935. Pp. 
189, 35 illustrations. 5s. 


This book is described as intended for the scholar and traveller; for the scholar, at 
least, it will have no attraction. The author has undertaken a tour of Roman sites, 
described them, in the main, accurately, adding a lively commentary, at times flippant, 
at times in bad taste, and completed his labours by a chapter on Empire, for Italian 
consumption. The descriptions are good, if highly-coloured, the notes on Roman 
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maps useful, the chapter on Hadrian’s Wall disappointing and misleading—but there 
is something discreditable in a work which ‘borrows’ in wholesale fashion from that 
of other scholars (e.g. Collingwood’s Roman Britain) without a shred of acknowledge. 
ment, and one can only smile at the last chapter on comparison between two empires, 
when we read that officials of Imperial Rome were rich ‘and did not need to plunder 
harshly’—and that the people ‘are now intoxicated (!) by the democratic labouristic 
poison’. 

** A History of Rome to the time of Constantine. By M. Cary, Litt.D. London: 

Macmillan, 1935. Pp. 820, 100 illustrations, and maps. ros. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


***These books are published uniformly at 2s. each in the Cambridge 
Elementary Classics, with introduction, notes, vocabulary, and illustrations: 


Hannibal, the Scourge of Rome. By E. D. C. Lake and F.S. Porter. Pp. 104. 
For pupils ready to graduate from Caesar, this abridgement of Livy, XXI, provides 
material that many teachers will find an improvement on the fuller text. By the omis- 
sion of passages not immediately connected with Hannibal’s activities, the editors have 
successfully carried out their purpose of reducing bulk without sacrificing continuity. 
But there is no peptonizing of the text; it remains Livy, pure, but not so simple. A 
commendably short introduction gives a brief sketch of the Second Punic War, and 
then rather more fully discusses the causes of Hannibal’s failure. There follows a 
short appreciation of Livy as a historian. The annotation, grammatical or otherwise, 
is admirably done. The help given is judicious and effective. 


Alexander the Great. (Selections from Curtius.) By W.S. Herr. Pp. 111. 


The many teachers who have broken away from the Caesar-Livy—Cicero-Tacitus 
tradition will welcome this book. It should be particularly useful for forms reading 
Greek as well as Latin. The selections provide a fairly continuous and very interesting 
account of Alexander’s career from his accession to his death. Until they become 
accustomed to the style young pupils will find some passages fairly difficult, especially 
as the editor has not overloaded the book with notes. These, sparsely given, are terse 
and pointed. The continuity of the narrative would be improved if the English sum- 
maries bridging the gaps between selections were made fuller. 


***4 Third Year Latin Reader. By C. W. Baty. Oxford: University Press, 
1935. Pp. 138. 2s. 

This book is explicitly intended and in form arranged for first-sight translation. The 

selections contained in it are from Nepos (9 pages), Caesar (17), Sallust (5), Livy (30), 

Cicero (mainly correspondence, 9), and Pliny (7). 


The passages gradually increase in difficulty, but all are well within the scope defined" 


in the title. With slight modifications they are the ipsissima verba of the authors. At 
the foot of each page are brief notes and the meanings of new words. 

The novel feature of the book is its scheme for building up vocabulary on a practical 
method. Professor Lodge has listed words in groups according to the frequency of 
their occurrence in texts in common use in schools. The earlier selections in the 
Reader assume knowledge of the first group of 1,000 words; later selections gradually 
extend the vocabulary, stage by stage; where a word of the original text is unsuited 
to the stage reached, one more familiar is substituted. It says much for Mr. Baty’s 
skill in selecting passages that the number of such substitutions is remarkably small. 


**Latin: its Place and Value in Education. By C. W. VALENTINE. University 
of London Press, 1935. 6s. 


[A review of this book will appear in the next number.] 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS, PLATES V-VIII 


(The inclusion of four detachable supplementary plates, with descriptive text, 
will be continued in each number of Greece and Rome. Subscribers desiring 
additional copies of the plates and descriptive text should make application to 
the Secretary, Clarendon Press, Oxford, enclosing 6d. for each set of four plates 
and text required.) 


4. CRAFTS AND COMMERCE 


Pl. V (a). CLAY-DIGGING. (Rostovtzeff, Ancient World, i, p.200.) Terra-cotta 
plaque from Corinth, seventh century B.c. On the right a miner hacks 
out the clay. A boy puts it into a basket, a man lifts the basket out of 
the quarry to another boy. In the centre a jar of wine is let down for 
the miners. Berlin Museum. From Antike Denkmdler, 1887. 

(b). BRONZE FOUNDRY. (Rostovtzeff, op. cit. i, p. 305.) From a Greek cup, 
about 480 B.c. On the right a man works on a statue; its head lies 
between his feet. Beyond him a young man, leaning on his hammer, 
looks at the oven on the left. The seated man is possibly drawing the fire. 
The boy behind the oven works the bellows. On the wall hammers, 
a saw, parts of statues, and votive plaques. After Furtwangler and Reich- 
hold, Griechische Vasenmalerei (F. Bruckmann A.-G., Munich). 


Pl. VI (a). ABLACKSMITH. (Rostovtzeff, op. cit. ii, p. 168.) A blacksmith, sitting 
on a stool, is hammering on his anvil a piece of iron which he holds in 
a pair of tongs. A boy is blowing up the fire with a pair of bellows: in 
front of him is a shield to protect him from the heat. On the right are 
samples of the blacksmith’s work—pincers, hammer, spearhead, lock. 
This is a fragment of a funeral stele ; the last line of the inscription remains: 
the monument was dedicated to the blacksmith and his family (?) et 
Kibertis) l(ibertabus)que. Museum, Aquileia. 

(6). BAKING. (Rostovtzeff, op. cit. i, p. 197.) Terra-cotta statuette from 
Boeotia, sixth century B.c. A cook seated with a piece of pastry in his 
left hand, in front of him his stove. Antiquarium, Berlin. From Bull. 
de corres. hell. xvii (Ecole francaise d’Athénes). 

(c). AFULLER. (Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History, p. 164.) A funeral 
monument from Agedincum (Sens). The fuller is shown treading cloth 
in a square trough. Museum, Sens. 


Pl. VII (a). ACARPENTER. (Casson, Technique of Early Greek Sculpture, p. 203.) 
From a Greek hydria, about 480 B.c. The carpenter is making the chest 
for Danae and Perseus; he is using a bow-drill. Note the lion-claw feet 
of the chest. On the right Danae, holding Perseus, on the left Acrisius 
her father. Photograph by courtesy of Professor J. D. Beazley. 

(5). A COBBLER. (Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 156.) A funeral monument 
from Durocortorum (Reims). A cobbler is shown at work; his tools 
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are in the rack. If he is making a wooden shoe, the basket may perhaps 
contain sawn lengths of wood. 


Pl. VIII (a). THE SALE OF CLOTH. (Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 161.) A bas-relief 
now at Florence. The two sitting figures are customers (or the owners 
of the factory ?); they are attended by two slaves, unless the figure standing 
in the centre is given too prominent a position to be a slave and is the 
salesman. Photograph by Alinari. 

(b). A BANKER. (Rostovtzeff, op. cit. ii. 279.) Part of a funeral monument 
found in Serbia. A banker or business man is sitting at a table (which is 
made to fold down against the wall). On the table is a bag lying on its side 
full of coins. In his left hand he holds a codex accepti et expensi (according 
to Rostovtzeff) while a slave reads to him items from the day-book. 
Museum, Belgrade. 

(c). & SOAP-SHOP. (Rostovtzeff, Ancient World, ii, p. 279.) Rostovtzeff’s 
description is as follows: ‘Votive stele from Grand. A woman or goddess 
with a patera and tablets seated in a niche. To her right is a furnace and 
on the furnace a boiler, on which is placed a wooden basin, with a plank 
under it. From the basin projects a spoon. On a shelf on the wall there 
are two large spherical objects. To the left of the goddess four wooden 
basins are piled one above the other. In the right-hand corner a girl is 
pounding the contents of a wooden tub fixed to the wall. Perhaps a 
factory of Gallic soap (sapo), the goddess being Juno Saponaria, or a 
ree The Gallic sapo was used mainly for dyeing hair.’ Museum, 


R. H. B. 
T. B. L. W. 
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Description of Supplementary Illustrations Pl. III (a), line 6, jor heron 
read herm. 
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